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a new vehicle for 
words and pictures that sell! 





Entirely different, new formula coated papers 
providing all the beauty of costly printing 


paper at the price of ordinary paper. 


@ Rewarding our more than sixty-eight years of con- 
stant research and experimentation; climaxing our 
many important contributions to printing art and 
advertising, Kimberly-Clark Corporation has perfec- 
ted and now makes available a sensational new-type 
coated paper that allows printing results formerly 
obtained only with high-cost paper. 

What does this new-type paper mean to you? Just this: 


IF YOU HAVE BEEN BUYING HIGHEST QUAL- 
ITY PRINTING, you now can buy more printing at 
the same price by specifying Trufect*, Kimfect or 
Multifect* ! 

IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRINTING BUDGET 
which has limited you to cheap-appearing catalogs, 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


circulars and brochures, you now can afford 
to step-up to quality paper at Uittle, if any, 
extra cost! 

What is this new-type paper like? Just 
visualize the smoothest, cleanest, richest 
appearing printing paper you ever saw — 
that’s Trufect, Kimfect and Multifect —a 
grade to fit your needs and your budget. 


Seeing ts ¢elieving — Ask your printer or paper 
merchant to show you samples of this unique paper, 
or write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new-type papers do most 
for the money! They are available through your 
paper merchant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York: 122 East 42nd Street + Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenue 
Los Angeles: 510 West Sixth Street 
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See the Quality Chart— 


then Compare Prices! 
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| THE 1941 QUALITY CHART 
. || 
i Comparison of “All Three” Low-Priced Cars with Leading High-priced Cars in Quality Features 
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BUY WISELY! Compare 
Carefully the 1941 Features 
of “All 3” Low-Priced Cars! 


PLYMOUTH IS MOST 
LIKE THE 
HIGH-PRICED CARS 


has 





OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS: 


PLYMOUTH HAS 21...CAR“2”HAS 9...CAR“3” HAS 7 








T’s A revealing picture—your 

1941 Quality Chart! And it 
shows clearly the extra size, com- 
fort, safety and economy the 
new Plymouth gives you! 

You'll see that 1941 high- 
priced cars resemble each other 
in 22 important features. And 
the new Plymouth is the only 
one of “All 3” low-priced cars 
with a majority of these fea- 
tures—more, in fact, than the 
“other 2” combined! 


Ride this new 117-inch-wheel- 
base Plymouth—enjoy new 
High-Torque Performance with 
new power-gearing. You'll do 
less shifting! Ride Plymouth and 
you'll buy it! PLymoutnu Drv1- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Look at 1941 Prices of “All 3” 


Plymouth is actually lower - priced 
than the “‘other 2’”’ on many models. 
And it’s easy to buy! Prices subject 
to change without notice. 


Major Bowes, C. B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P. M., E.S. T. 
B= SEE PLYMOUTH’'S COMMERCIAL CARS! 
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MR. ROOSEVELT, WORLD LEADER....P. 9 


Washington feels repercussions of the President’s 
“fireside chat.” The Chief Executive’s blunt 
language, heard ’round the world, has given 
structure to a definite plan to aid the democra- 
cies . .. defeat the dictatorships. This week’s 
leading article reveals how Mr. Roosevelt is tak- 
ing bold action on the armament, economic, 
diplomatic and world opinion fronts. See what 
shattering forces will work for and against the 
United States in 1941. 


A 100-BILLION-DOLLAR DEBT?............ P. ii 


As the defense dollars roll out of Washington, 
the national debt rises higher and higher. Wash- 
ington wonders: “No limit to national debt?” 
Washington says: “It all depends.” Here is a 
straight and factual accounting of the problem 
of inflation and price controls . . . of the phrase, 
“dangerous prosperity” .. . of the problems fac- 
ing the pumps and their primers. 


BRITAIN’S VICTORY PLAN...........000000 P. 13 


Mr. Roosevelt said: “I believe the Axis powers 
are not going to win this war. I base that belief 
on the latest and best information.” What is 
this information on which the Chief Executive 
based his plain-spoken prediction? What mili- 
tary data bear out this forecast? Will Germany’s 
“brittle” economy crack under steady British 
bombings and blockade? Here, in one brief arti- 
cle, are the facts behind the news. 


BATTLES OVER FOREIGN POLICIES..P. 14 


The “battle of propaganda” goes into new and 
devious campaigns at this time. The dozen and 
one private “committees” designed to influence 
this nation’s foreign policy are being ripped by 
internal conflicts. What’s causing the rumpus 
in the isolationist and interventionist camps? 
Who are the leading figures? What are they 
fighting about? This presentation of only the 
“live’”’ facts cuts through a lot of printed non- 
sense to reveal the basic issues involved. 


SPREADING THE DEFENSE EFFORT..P. 15 


The nation’s defense experts are whipping into 
shape a new phase of the program in an effort 
to get America’s war industries working day and 
night, seven days a week. This new angle to the 
picture is designed to make maximum use of 
existing plant facilities through a_ so-called 


“farming out” plan of production. Reason is that 
priceless time is being lost in trying to build 
up new shops and tools. For the details of de- 
fense this article is required reading. 


UNCLE SAM: ‘IN THE RED................0000 P. 20 


By this time the Treasury’s bookkeepers have 
got accustomed to using red ink when it comes 
to recording the state of the nation’s finances. 
For the last 10 years the phrase, “in the red” 
was almost always followed by the phrase, “but 
next year... 2?” This week, in Pictogram and 
story, The United States News presents the case 
history of those many red ink bottles, all neatly 
lined up on Uncle Sam’s desk. 


BEHIND THE REUTHER PLAN............ P. 28 


Young Walter Reuther’s plan for mass produc- 
tion of airplanes, using the auto assembly-line 
technique, hasn’t received much official atten- 
tion. That is . . . official attention for the public. 
But behind the scenes in the capital, the plan has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of arguments. This 
week’s Newsgram explains what lies behind the 
cool and guarded reception of the plan. 


“CACTUS JACK” GOES HOME................ P. 41 


John Nance Garner came back to Washington 
last week. Not for long, however. Soon he will 
be back in Uvalde, Tex., with his memories of 
a long legislative life. Follow in this personality 
profile the chief of the “Texas Dynasty” from 
his start with Theodore Roosevelt in 1903 to his 
retirement under Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941. 
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of thee News 


Harry Hopkins on London Mission... Big Shipbuilding Plan... 
Stabilizing Chinese Money . . . Housing Peak Expected in 1941 


The 77th Congress, including 11 
new Senators and 74 new Represen- 
tatives, gets under way in a session 
expected by legislative veterans to 
break records in increasing appropri- 
ations . . . Approximately 1,400 bills 
and resolutions were introduced in 
the House on the opening day of the 
session, but none in the Senate, in ac- 
cordance with precedent . . . Speaker 
Rayburn and party leaders in both 
houses continue in office . . . Vice 
President Garner, Texas recluse for 
months, back as Senate presiding of- 
ficer, to yield office to Vice President- 
elect Wallace on January 20... 
President outlines views in personally 
delivered message at joint session of 
Congress in House chamber, its ceil- 
ing now strengthened by steel girders. 

Senator Taft (Rep.), Ohio, intro- 
duces bill to put into effect Federa: 
Reserve Board recommendations to 
prevent inflation . . . Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee creates 
subcommittee to investigate foreign 
influence in American defense indus- 
tries . . . Dies Committee report urges 
Congress to outlaw all foreign-con- 
trolled political groups . . . recom- 
mends a_ general policy barring 
totalitarian sympathizers from em- 
ployment in defense industries or 
Government positions . . . Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley predicts that 
federal tax revenues for current fiscal 
year will exceed original expectations 
by $1,000,000,000. 


= * 2 


President Roosevelt appoints Harry 
Hopkins, former Work Projects Ad- 
ministrator and Commerce Secretary, 
as his personal representative at Lon- 


don . . . An ambassador to succeed 
Joseph P. Kennedy to be appointed 
later . . . President announces prepa- 


rations for a $350,000,000 shipbuild- 
ing program .. . says $36,000,000 
already has been allotted to the Mari- 
time Commission to start construc- 
tion of shipyards .. . adds it may be 
necessary to expand steel facilities 

. . estimates 200 ships may be built 
under program ... President tells press 


ey 






plan to lend or lease arms to Britain 
may be expanded to include raw ma- 
terials, such as tin and rubber. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion calls public hearing for January 
21 to discuss possible changes in mul- 
tiple trading rules of New York Stock 
Exchange . . . J. Warren Madden, 
former chairman of National Labor 
Relations Board, becomes a judge on 
U.S. Court of Claims, Senate con- 
firming his nomination in dying hours 
of 76th Congress. 

Attorney General Jackson submits 
to Congress recommendation for legis- 
lation to authorize telephone tapping 
in espionage and other grave cases .. . 
Housing Administration says nation’s 
public low-rent housing program, in- 
tegrated with defense needs, will reach 
peak in 1941. 


xk 


Treasury officials plan final details 
of a $50,000,000 stabilization agree- 
ment between U.S. and China with 
U.S. Treasury to set aside $50,000,- 
000 for purchase of Chinese money 
whenever necessary to preserve pur- 
chasing power of the yuan. 

Expectations increase that the Pres- 
ident will appoint an Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Aviation, to push 
production, an office already author- 
ized by Congress ... War Department 
announces approval of $70,000,000 of 
projects for expansion of airplane- 
building facilities . . . Hawaiian Dele- 
gate King, member of House Military 
and Naval Committees, says the 
Army and Navy are rushing work on 
17 air bases in the Hawaiian area... 
Germany sends air corps to aid Italy 
in fight against Greeks and British 
. . . British bombers attack German 
cities and invasion ports as Nazis 
rain thousands of bombs on Wales 
and England ... Air bombers attack 
neutral Ireland . . . London hears 
British Government is seeking ad- 
ditional U.S. destroyers for convoy 
duty and antisubmarine patrol... 
Britain says U.S. cotton in increasing 
amount enters Vladivostok and ex- 
presses concern it may reach Germany. 
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60 bigger, better, more power- 


ful truck models ... on nine longer 

wheelbases ... all with the most powerful truck 

engines in the low-price field, massive new truck styling 
and new: recirculating ball-bearing steering gears ... all 
bringing you greater performance and durability than ever 


before, together with famed Chevrolet economy. 


OUT-PULL 
OUT-VALUE 
OUT-SELL 


SS eee 
CHEVROLET, 


SEE THESE “RIGHT 


Here are the value-leading 
trucks for 1941... the trucks 
that out-pull, out-value, out- 
sell all others in their field... 
the right trucks for all trades! 


These new Chevrolets have 
the most powerful truck en- 
gines in the low-price field. A 
90-horsepower standard en- 
gine, with 174 foot pounds 
torque—and a 93-horsepower 
heavy duty engine, with 192 
foot pounds torque, optional 
at extra cost on Heavy Duty 
models. So you know these 


new Chevrolets will give peak 
performance with traditional 
Chevrolet economy. 

And they also have new 
longer wheelbases ... new 
recirculating ball-bearing 
steering gears ... new, more 
roomy, more comfortable 
driver’s compartments...and 
many more advanced features. 

Visit or phone your Chev- 
rolet dealer for a thorough 
demonstration of Chevrolet 
quality and value leadership 
—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


TRUCKS FOR ALL TRADES” 


AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S 
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New sagvata 


It_is a mistake to regard the United States as a neutral; even as at peace. 
Not that war is to be declared by U. S. It is not to be. But: A war effort now is 
to be made, an effort to supply Great Britain with needed ships and planes and 
guns, an effort to place the United States on a war footing prepared to take up 
the struggle if England should fall, an effort to make sure that real victory is 
denied Hitler. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Idea that this war would end even with a conquest of Britain is a mistaken 
idea; is an idea that President Roosevelt discards. Instead: The President is 
throwing down the gauntlet to Hitler and to Japan; is letting it be known that 
the world is too small for both a democratic United States and an aggressive fase 
cism; is saying that issues of this war will not be decided until the U. S. has 
had its say. This means: No more drift in arming, an end to visions of a return 
to normal, an end to thoughts of early peace. 








Further: U. S. policy means that, if Britain can weather the months just 
ahead, American aid will be in immense volume; that, if Britain cannot weather 
it, American and British interests will merge to carry on resistance around the 
world; that so long as sea control is retained the war will not be lost by the 
United States and Britain or be won by Germany-Japan-Italy. Important to note: 
The President is turning his back upon New Deal nationalism; is setting his 
course, instead, toward an effort to keep open the world trade routes, toward an 
assured basis for operating a free world-wide economic system, toward a basis 
for continued liberal capitalism and away from the need for government-con- 
trolled fascism. 





Idea of “business as usual" goes out as war problems come in. Today's prob-= 
lems arise from critical shortages of some vital war materials, from failure to 
organize industry's idle capacity for a full production effort. For example: 
Airplane engine manufacture is faced with a problem of obtaining magnesium al- 
loys; shell manufacture is up against a supply problem in sheet brass; machine 
manufacture is faced with a problem of obtaining certain special steels. Not 
that there isn't enough for military needs. Rather: There isn't enough imme- 
diately available for both military and civilian demands. 








The result is a growing prospect of some rationing; of denial of vital mate- 





rials to civilian industry until military demands are fully met. But: To limit 
supplies to peacetime industry means that some shortages might appear. Short- 
ages would bump against a growing number of consumers with a constantly rising 
amount of money to spend. For example: Workers with new jobs and higher incomes 
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NEWSGRAM=--TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


are going to want new cars, new refrigerators, new homes. But material short- 
ages may tend to limit the supply just when demand is increasing. The result: A 
bidding for goods and the start of a rising price spiral. 





Worry of Eccles over credit controls, of New Dealers over direct price and 
production controls is an outgrowth of this situation; is a growing worry. Two 
viewpoints for control are these: (1) to ration civilian needs and avoid broad 
expansion of industry; (2) to avoid rationing, if possible, by subsidized expan- 
sion of industry and by making sure that all industrial capacity is fully used 
by thorough organization of small plants and "farming out" of orders to those 
plants. Roosevelt view is that a combination of these methods will be needed in 
the period just ahead; that expansion in steel and in shipbuilding facilities is 
an immediate necessity. Industry's problem now is a prosperity problem; a prob- 
lem of expanding production, of finding ways to speed output far above any pre- 
vious levels. 





Prospect is strong that Congress will follow White House leadership on for- 
eign policy; that Roosevelt plans and suggesticns will prevail. Isolationist 
viewpoint is decidedly in the minority; is showing a tendency to develop tangents 
that make an effective stand very difficult. Also to be noted: Returning Con- 
gressmen report a hardening sentiment in the nation toward this war, an apparent 
crystallization around the view that defeat of England would be defeat for U. S. 
A common attitude is that isolation sentiment is cracking much more quickly than 
in the 1914-17 period. 








On individual issues: Neutrality: existing law is likely to face some 
change. Reason is that the country will begin to realize that it may be incongru- 
ous to insist upon freedom of the seas while operating under a law that gives up 
that freedom. Johnson Act: unlikely to be touched, unlikely to get considera- 
tion since Roosevelt opposes loans to Britain. Lease or lend: will be approved 
after debate, will be the basis for extensive aid to England and to the British 
Empire if anything happens to England. Defense: Army and Navy suggestions for 
more money will be accepted with little question. Progress in spending money 
already available will be investigated. Economy: not @ prospect, not something 
that can get acceptance when armament billions are being expanded. Selective 
service: to face changes designed to remove inequalities. Taxes: certain to be 
raised on corporate and individual incomes, but with action to be delayed until 
after March. 











Outlook is for an early speed-up in war developments; for new tests of 
Strength and of policy. Germany: to bolster Italy in Greece and Africa with air 
reinforcements; to get set for violent assault upon England. Italy: to count 
upon German help as an alternative to disaster. France: in a highly important 
period of policy forming; at the point of deciding whether to accept or to resist 
German demands for collaboration through use of French fleet. U.S. Ambassador 
Leahy may tip the scales. Japan: still watching for an opening; still keeping 
one eye on U.S. and one on European developments. Likely to strike south at 
first sign of American wavering. 
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Packard Reports: 


ACKARD, distinguished as co-designer and largest 
builder of the famous Liberty motor in the war 
of °17-718, is already active in the national service. 


For more than a year, Packard has been building 
huge engines for the Navy’s newest weapon — the 
patrol torpedo fleet. These 1350 horsepower giants 
stem from an aircraft engine design — and are pre- 
cision-built to aviation standards. Many of these 
Packard engines have already gone to sea, and 
many more will soon start their “shakedown cruise.” 


In the air as well as on the sea 


And before long Packard-built motors will be in the 
air as well as on the sea. 


For Packard has been chosen to build the famous 
aviation motors which power those two swift 
fighters — Hurricanes and Spitfires. The ground- 
work for the production of these engines is well 
under way —and Packard experience will speed 
their building. 


And what about car production? 


At Packard, the nation’s defense needs come first — 
have a clear right-of-way. Fortunately, Packard is 
big enough to handle all of its present defense 
assignments and its regular job of motor car pro- 
duction — big enough to keep on doing its part for 
national prosperity, as well as for national defense, 
at the same time. 


And into its 1941 cars Packard is building the 
quality and value for which it is just as famous as 
it is for engineering leadership. 


Before you buy any car, look into Packard’s record 
for operating thriftiness and utter dependability. 
Then drive the new Packard, give it every test you 
can devise, and we are sure you'll decide it has 
everything you want in your next car. $907 to $5500, 
delivered in Detroit, State taxes extra. 


ASK THE MAN wHoO OwNs ONE 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 





HURRICANES AND SPITFIRES — two of today’s foremost fighter planes 
—use the Rolls-Royce engine exclusively. It is this famous war- 
tested engine that Packard has been assigned to build. 





THE WATER WASPS OF THE NAVY — powered by Packard. The “Elco” 
patrol torpedo boat shown above is driven by three 1350 horse- 
power Packard engines — 4050 horsepower in all. 





AIR ENGINE GOES TO SEA—These HEIR TO IT ALL— 194] Packards 
new marine super-charged V-12’s_ are heir to Packard’s vast ex- 
are really aviation engines— _ perience, and show it. They are 
built to microscopic tolerances. marvels of thrift and ruggedness. 











THE AIR-COOLED ERIGINE 
Priceless American Asset 


First 500, then 1,200, and now 2,000 horse- 
power! The whole progress of military aviation 
centers around the ability of airplane engines 
to develop POWER. 

America alone has 2,000-horsepower engines 
in production. 

Through each successive advance in power 
production, American radial air-cooled engines 
have led the way. With the development and 
actual production of the new 2,000-horsepower 
Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp engine, America 


lengthens her lead. 


Long the envy of the world in low weight per 
horsepower, dependability, performance, and 
economy, the American air-cooled engine is 
now bringing to our flying forces the advan- 
tages of maximum speed as well. 

In these engines our country possesses a 


priceless asset. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
a East Hartford, ee 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S MOVE 
FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


President Takes 


Embattled democracy 
turning to Chief Executive 
as its principal spokesman 


Events rapidly are making President 
Roosevelt the leader and spokesman of the 
democratic forces of the entire world. The 
President’s new role is being set forth dra- 
» matically from day to day and week to 

week. Two weeks ago he announced his 
| lend-lease plan of aid to Britain and his 
streamlining of this country’s defense set- 
up. Last week in his radio fireside speech 
he gave notice to the world that the U.S. 
will serve as the “arsenal of democracy.” 
This week he carries his plans forward in 
his “state of the union” and budget mes- 
sages to Congress. On January 20, in his 
third-term inaugural address, he is ex- 
pected to take a longer look into the future. 

The President is moving on several 
fronts to counter Axis threats and halt 
the spread of Axis power. He is operating 
at one and the same time on the arma- 
ment front, the economic front, the diplo- 
matic front, and the world opinion front. 

Measures being taken are still “short of 
war,” but these words are being heard less 
' and less often. Instead, the President is 
| fostering the idea that the United States 
| should go ahead on its own course regard- 
' less of threats. Reports from over the 
| country indicate that the mood of the peo- 


ee eee 


ple is hardening in this mold. 

The Armament Front. President Roose- 
velt’s promise to make the United States 
the “arsenal of democracy” was quickly 
followed up by Secretary Morgenthau’s 
amouncement that war material would be 
made available not only to Britain, but to 
Greece and China as well. 

Now, in taking action on the armament 
front, the President is concentrating on 
two jobs. One is to speed up the produc- 
tion of armaments in this country. The 
other is to make sure that as much of this 
material as can be spared gets to Britain 
and other countries resisting the Axis. 

Responsibility for the first job has been 
placed by the President in the hands of 
William S. Knudsen, as head of the new 


— 
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Office for Production Management. Execu- 
tive orders are being issued to give Mr. 
Knudsen the necessary power to go ahead. 
The President himself is grappling with 
the second job—to see that the war mate- 
rial gets to “the people of Europe who are 
defending themselves.” 

President Roosevelt is attempting 
through his lend-lease plan to clear away 
financial obstacles which might prevent 
the war materials this country makes from 
getting to Britain. He is asking Congress 
to approve this plan, and is trying to find 





The President as champion 
of world democracy in united 
resistance against Hitler. 

Axis threats against the 
United States, and the problem 
| of getting war materials to 
Britain. 

How action is being taken 
on the armament, economic, 
diplomatic and world opinion 
fronts. 

Statement of ultimate peace 
aims being urged upon Presi- 
dent for inclusion in third-term 
inaugural address. 











simple legal language in which the plan 
can be clothed. 

The President also is giving thought to 
Britain’s shipping problem. The German 
counter blockade of Britain, carried on by 
submarines and airplanes, is taking a 
steady toll of British merchant ships. The 
British are asking frantically for help. They 
are buying all the ships available for sale. 
They want the United States to build 
new ships for them as fast as possible. 
They want the American Government to 
requisition the German and Italian ships 
interned in our ports. They are suggesting 
that the United States take over their 
Pacific sea roufes, so as to release their 


Offensive on Four Fronts as the Foe of Nazism 


own ships for use in the war zone. They 
want more American destroyers, and they 
want the U.S. to take over part of the task 
of convoying ships across the Atlantic. 

The Axis countries are issuing threats, 
declaring they would consider steps to 
requisition or convoy ships as warlike acts. 
But President Roosevelt has emphasized 
again the determination of the United 
States to aid Britain, and has said: “No 
dictator, no combination of dictators, will 
weaken that determination by threats of 
how they will construe that determination.” 

The Economic Front. In the world eco- 
nomic field also President Roosevelt is as- 
serting more and more leadership. His 
moves in this field are being made quietly, 
but they add up to form a mighty world- 
wide barrier to the spread of Nazism. 

Currencies of countries as far away as 
Argentina and China are being bulwarked 
by American loans. Credit for the pur- 
chase of war materials is being extended 
to the Chinese Government, while similar 
help is denied to Japan. The United States 
is bolstering up the internal economies of 
countries in Latin America and the Far 
East by stocking up on the raw materials 
those countries produce. 

Control over exports is being tightened 
further by new additions to the list of ar- 
ticles for which export licenses are re- 
quired. Similar licensing of imports was 
suggested recently by Col. Russell L. Max- 
well, administrator of export-control for 
the Government. Complete exchange con- 
trol is being seriously discussed in high 
Administration circles. 

President Roosevelt’s policy is to use 
the immense economic and financial re- 
sources of the United States as a first line 
of defense. He is trying to strengthen any 
country that needs help in resisting the 
economic or military pressure of the Axis. 

The Diplomatic Front. Diplomatic 
moves likewise are important in the Presi- 
dent’s effort to build a world-wide barrier 
of resistance against the Axis threat. 

Marshal Petain’s government of unoc- 
cupied France is being encouraged to 
avoid going into the war against Brit- 
ain on the side of Germany. This is 
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evidenced by the sending of Admiral 
William D. Leahy as Ambassador to 
France, the friendly tone of the personal 
note from President Roosevelt to Mar- 
shal Petain which Admiral Leahy car- 
ried with him, and the visit by Robert 
D. Murphy, charge d’affaires at Vichy, 
to Marshal Weygand in North Africa. 

General Franco is being encouraged 
to keep Spain neutral. Shipments of 
grain from the United States to feed 
hungry Spaniards are in prospect, and 
will continue provided Spain does not 
permit herself to become an avenue for 
a Nazi attack on Gibraltar or Portugal. 

A friendly attitude toward Russia is 
intended to increase the troubles of 
Germany in the Balkans and of Japan 
in China. Japan is kept reminded con- 
stantly of the presence of the United 
States Fleet in the Pacific, and is dis- 
couraged from expanding southward 
toward the Philippines, Singapore, and 
the Dutch East Indies. 

The World Opinion Front. Most 
striking of the President’s moves on the 
world scene is his marshaling of world 
opinion through the radio. In his fire- 
side chat he did not merely speak in gen- 
eral terms to the rest of the world. He 
had specific words for specific countries. 

For the British people he had these 
words: “There will be no bottlenecks 
in our determination to aid Britain.” 

For the Greek people and for the 
people of the countries already over- 
run by Germany he had these words: 
“The British have received invaluable 
military support from the heroic Greek 
army, and from the forces of all the 
governments in exile. Their strength is 
growing. It is the strength of men and 
women who value their freedom more 
highly than they value their lives.” 

The people of China were encour- 
aged by the President and the rulers of 
Japan were warned, when he said: “The 
Japanese are being engagd in Asia by 
the Chinese in another great defense. 
In the Pacific is our fleet.” 

An indirect bid to the government of 
Eire to modify its present strict neu- 
trality and permit the British to use 
bases on its west coast was contained in 
these sentences, asking what the situa- 
tion would be if the Nazis won: “Could 
Ireland hold out? Would Irish freedom 
be permitted as an amazing exception 
in an unfree world?” 

President Roosevelt reminded the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere of 
the threat to their security, saying: “If 
Great Britain goes down, the Axis pow- 
ers .... will be in a position to bring 
enormous military and naval resources 
against this hemisphere.” 


For the people of Italy, the President 
had these words: “Even the people of 
Italy have been forced to become ac- 
complices of the Nazis; but at this mo- 
ment they do not know how soon they 
will be embraced to death by their al- 
lies.” 

The effect of the President’s speech 
was felt around the globe. The British 
were reported to be “bucked up” and 
it was said the speech would help the 
British in many parts of the world— 
in Turkey, Spain, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Russia, and even in Germany and 
Italy. Crowds in the streets of Athens 
cheered the speech and proudly dis- 
cussed the references to Greece’s “hero- 
ic army.” In Turkey the official radio 
said the speech marked a “major turn- 
ing in the war.” One Turkish news- 
paper said: “President Roosevelt has 
read the death sentence of the Axis 
countries.” In France the speech gave 
rise to “animated conversation” in all 
circles and, even though official com- 
ment was guarded, evidently made a 
profound impression. 

Latin-American countries hailed the 
speech. A newspaper in Colombia said 
President Roosevelt’s “voice is the 
voice of the Americas.” A _ Bolivian 
newspaper declared: “Roosevelt has ini- 
tiated an era for the resurrection of hu- 
man greatness.” 

The speech could not be ignored in 
the Axis countries, despite strict cen- 
sorship. Official comments belittling it 
or asserting the President had not told 
the truth were a confession that the 
general content of the speech had some- 
how become known to the people. 

Thus, in one speech after another, 
President Roosevelt is exerting his in- 
fluence on world opinion. Will he take 
a longer look ahead in his third-term 
inaugural address? There was just a 
hint in his last week’s radio speech re- 
vealing the direction of his mind. He 
referred to the dictators’ proposed “new 
order” as “the very opposite of a Unit- 
ed States of Europe or a United States 
of Asia.” 

The President is being urged to go 
further and speak frankly about the 
problems of the post-war world, to fol- 
low the example of President Wilson 
and talk over the heads of the dictators 
to the people they rule. By a clear and 
ringing statement of peace aims, the 
President is told, he can solidify opin- 
ion throughout the world behind his 
democratic ideals. 

In his inaugural the President will 
have an opportunity to tell the people 
of this and other nations what kind of 
peaceful world he hopes some day to see. 
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A NATIONAL DEBT OF 
100 BILLIONS COMING 


Problems of Inflation and Price Control That Lie in Growing Deficits 


A conflict over ways to avert 


? upward spiral of values as 
4 ' result of defense spending 





The months just ahead will see the debt 
of this Government pass $50,000,000,000 
and head toward $100,000,000,000. Not long 
ago Officials were arguing about the ability 
of this nation to carry a debt of fifty bil- 
lions. Debt actually will shoot past that 
mark without causing a ripple. It then will 
head toward the hundred-billion mark at 
record-breaking speed. 

All stress now is upon spending dollars 
as fast as possible. President Roosevelt is 
being criticized for the slowness with which 
money is being turned into tanks and guns 
and airplanes and battleships. The Presi- 
dent expects to meet that criticism in the 
fiscal year that begins next July 1. This 


| year’s five billions for armament then will 


become at least nine billions. With aid to 
Britain and China and other nations that 
may call upon the United States for help, 
arms spending may total much more than 
nine billions in the new year. 

As dollars roll out, the debt will move 
higher. It will pass fifty billions shortly 
after next July 1, and will be gathering 
momentum at that time. Then the race 
toward $100,000,000,000 in debt will de- 
pend upon war developments. 

These are vast figures that raise many 
questions and create many problems. Yet 
they do not frighten or dismay President 
Roosevelt or his advisers. Mr. Roosevelt 
emphasizes that no major nation ever lost 
a war for lack of money. Dollars are 
merely a measure of national effort. Nine 
billions in one year for arms alone seems 
tremendous. But Britain is spending 
twelve billions. The British have one-third 


| of this nation’s population and far less 


— 
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than one-third of its resources. But the 
British national debt is nearly $40,000,- 
000,000. On this basis, the United States 
could spend between $35,000,000,000 and 
$40,000,000,000 a year for armament and 
could have a debt of $120,000,000,000 and 
still be better off than Britain. 

War involving the United States would 
bring spending of this size. A long-con- 
tinued war would bring debt larger than 
isnow shouldered by any people. Today’s 
plans for armament call for $30,000,000,- 
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000 more debt in the next four years. 
This can be said: It is not the present 
or prospective size of the national debt 
that worries this Government, nor is it 
the number of dollars to be spent for arms. 
What does worry is the effect and the 
problems raised in spending so much mon- 
ey and creating so much debt. Here enter 
Marriner S. Eccles and the Federal Re- 
serve System. See page 32. Mr. Eccles 
sees trouble ahead. He sees trouble not in 
the number of dollars of debt, but in the 
effect of spending those dollars. That 
spending will prime the pump too rapidly 
and too heavily, in Mr. Eccles’s opinion; 
it will create dangerous prosperity prob- 
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Mr. Eccles sees trouble ahead ... 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 
- « - not in number of debt dollars—but in effect of spending those dollars 





lems. Those are problems of spiraling 
prices and wages, of swollen bank deposits 
and loans, of runaway inflation. 

Thus: President Roosevelt’s new budg- 
et of Federal Government income and out- 
go is viewed as the starting cause of pros- 
perity problems that are to displace the 
depression problems of eleven past years. 
The rising debt forecast in that budget 
is a rough measure of the importance and 
size of the problems. There is a difference 
of opinion between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve System over 
where power to solve prosperity problems 
should lie, but there is agreement that 
rapidly rising debt is going to produce 
those prosperity problems, unless careful- 
ly handled. 

The situation: In the fiscal year that 
ended last July, the Government paid out 
$9,000,000,000. In the year that ends 
next July, the Government will have paid 
out $12,000,000,000. In the year that 
starts next July, it will pay out, with con- 
tinued peace, about $16,000,000,000. As 
outgo rises, income is not rising in pro- 
portion, so that the Government is pouring 
a vast amount of money into the nation’s 
purchasing-power stream. The dollars paid 
out in excess of dollars taken in during 
the coming fiscal year will be about 
$8,000,000,000. 

This is pump priming beyond the fond- 
est dreams of New Deal planners. It 
means that the pockets of businessmen 
and workers will be jingling with many 
more dollars to spend. These businessmen 
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and workers will want new clothes, new 
cars, new houses, new furniture and any 
number of other new things. But: The 
Government is pressing industry to turn 
out more tanks, uniforms, rifles and armor 
plate; so there is a growing question of in- 
dustry’s ability to supply fully both ci- 
vilian and military wants. This means 
that soon workers and businessmen will 
discover that there are not enough cars, 
refrigerators, houses and other things to 
supply their wants. Then could begin a 
bidding for available supplies and the 
start of spiraling prices. 

Also: As shortages appear and _ prices 
rise, businessmen will be tempted to bor- 
row to build more plant to turn out more 
goods to meet an expanding demand. This 
borrowing in turn will add further to pur- 
chasing power, touching off new demands. 
Now that banks have vast amounts of 
money seeking work, the base is laid for 
what could be an inflationary expansion 
of bank credit. Such an expansion would 
add further to spending and purchasing 
power, leading to further demands for 
goods, and the spiral would be on its 
way again. 

The solution: Here the argument starts. 
Reserve Board Chairman Eccles and those 
sharing his views believe that the effect 
of the flow from the purchasing-power 
pump—once that pump is primed—should 
be controlled indirectly through some rise 
in interest rates, through sharply higher 
taxes and through control over bank re- 
serves that will permit some control of 
credit expansion. 

Another New Deal school, now closer 
to the White House, argues that, if the 
business pump is primed to overflowing and 
if an upward spiral of prices and wages ap- 
pears, Government must step in directly 
to control prices and to prevent a runaway. 
Those holding this view doubt that infla- 
tion growing out of excessive pump prim- 
ing can be controlled merely by the money 
and tax controls that the Reserve System 
is advocating. 

Mr. Roosevelt is told this: There is no 
reason yet to become alarmed by the rapid 
expansion of debt and purchasing power. 
There will be time enough to act when 
Government and private spending have 
created a demand that really taxes pro- 
ductive capacity. Until that time, there is 
no reason to impose stringent money con- 
trols or to permit interest rates to rise or 
to apply taxes designed to cut down the 
spending power in the hands of the masses 
of workers. If prices do start to rise, each 
situation should be dealt with separately 
as long as possible and as long as wage and 
price reactions are based upon sound sup- 
ply and demand situations. If an infla- 
tionary spiral should appear, then some- 
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thing more drastic than credit control or 
tax policy will be required. 

The outlook: The flow of defense dol- 
lars will gather momentum in the new 
year. That flow amounted to about $450,- 
000,000 in December. It will reach about 
$500,000,000 in January. When other Gov- 
ernment spending is added, the dollar flow 
from the Treasury is running now at more 
than $1,000,000,000 a month. In short 
time that rate will be more than $1,300,- 
000,000 a month. If British orders then 
become American orders, the flow of cash 
soon will rise to $1,500,000,000 or more. 

As the dollars roll out of Washington 
into the pockets of contractors and farm- 
ers and soldiers and manufacturers and 
workers and old-age pensioners, the na- 
tional debt rises steadily higher and higher. 

Does this mean that there need be no 
limit to debt? Will a debt of fifty billions 
be no more bothersome than one of twen- 
ty-five, or a debt of one hundred billions 
no more of a problem than one of fifty 
billions? The answer the Government 
planners give is that “it all depends.” 
They say this: A debt of a few million 
dollars seemed back-breaking in 1787. A 
debt of three billions looked almost im- 
possible in 1865. A debt of twenty-six bil- 
lions looked astronomical in 1919. But the 
country took those in stride. These further 
points are made by those advising Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on debt policy: 

First: The question of the size of debt 
that can safely be carried by this Gov- 
ernment is impossible to answer because 
debt burden is so intertwined with price 
levels, national income, Government spend- 
ing and lending policies. A debt that cre- 
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9 billions for U.$.—12 billions for Britain 


ates a TVA power system or a toll bridge 
may be no burden at all if it earns reve- 
nue; while a debt to create arms can be 
more burdensome. 

Second: A national debt of $20,000,- 
000,000 in 1932, when national income was 
below $50,000,000,000 and when interest 
charges amounted to $1,000,000,000 was 
much more burdensome to the nation than 
would be a national debt of $100,000,000,- 
000 when national income is $100,000,000,- 
000 and when interest charges are $2,500,- 
000,000. This means that, if debt rises to 


astronomical heights, Government must | 


make sure that the nation’s income does 
not contract sharply, or debt will become 
a serious burden. 

Third: A huge debt created to fight a 
war would not be impossible to carry if 
the war were won and if the defeated na- 
tions or the rest of the world could be or- 
ganized in a way that would permit those 
nations to work to defray the cost of that 
debt. A huge debt created to fight a war 
that was lost, however, could quickly be- 
come an impossible burden. 

Certainly, so far as can be discovered 
among those advisers closest to the White 
House, there is no present worry over the 


debt this country is bearing or plans to | 


bear in the foreseeable future. There is 
concern over the effects that may flow 
from the creation of that debt as spending 
generates prosperity and creates problems 
of price control. 

Rising debt is a worry to Government 
at this stage only as that debt creates 
prosperity problems. Increasing billions in 
debt no longer receive the worried atten- 
tion they received about a year ago. 
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British hopes based 
on raw material shortage 
and wrecking of transport 





2 7 President Roosevelt is saying, “I believe 
|that the Axis powers are not going to 
/ win this war. I base that belief on the 
latest and best information.” 

What is the ground for the President’s 
| confident forecast? Can Britain hope for 
| ultimate victory in her war against Ger- 

many? Or will the war, at best, result in 
a long stalemate in which neither side 
actually can defeat the other? 


| Diligent search at the War and Navy 
Departments fails to disclose any military 
|data that the President might have in 
} mind. Observers note that he does not 
idge | commit himself to the claim that Britain 
eve- | can defeat Germany. They point out that 


1 be | he may mean simply that the Axis powers 
‘} cannot ultimately defeat the United 
)00,- | States; that, even though Britain might 
was (j be conquered, the United States and the 
erest Y remaining portion of the British Empire 
was | could keep Germany from overrunning 
than | the world. 
000,- | 
000,- Keeping Control of the Seas 
500,- The President’s words are read in the 
es to | light of his other statement that “it is a 
must | matter of most vital concern to us that 
does | European and Asiatic war-makers should 
come | not gain control of the oceans which lead 
to this hemisphere.” In view of these words 
sht a he is credited with believing that the 
ty if | United States can. successfully defend the 
d na- |} two oceans either with her own Navy 
ye or- }alone or with the help of the British 
those | ie 


that} Regardless of what the President may 
1 war Shave meant, word reaches this country 
y be- | that the British think they actually see a 

way to defeat Germany. They say the Ger- 
vered }man industrial system is “brittle,” and 
White | will crack up eventually under the com- 
er the | bined stress of bombing and blockade. 
ms to} During the early months of the war, a 
ere i$} year ago, British leaders thought they 
- flow | could break the deadlock of a stalemate 
nding | war by blockade alone. Now, in the light 
blems | of Hitler’s conquests, they have abandoned 

that opinion. They realize that ultimate 
nment } victory will have to be won by military 
reates farms at sea, on the land, and in the air. 
ons in § But they still rely on the blockade to wear 
atten- down the Germans, while men, materials, 
’ ad plant are mobilized in Britain and as- 
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sociated countries. They also are using 
systematic bombing of the continent to 
intensify and accelerate the blockade. 
Later on, they plan to use naval attacks 
also. 

Through the combination of bombing 
and blockade, the British hope to wreck 
Germany’s highly organized system of in- 
dustry, power and transport. They think 
that, in the end, even the vaunted Nazi 
efficiency and planning will not suffice to 
make up for scant supplies of essential 
materials. 

Germany’s “Achilles heel,” the British 


Wide World 
“ERSATZ" TRANSPORTATION 
Germany's “‘Achilles heel’? 


believe, is transportation. This was a diffi- 
cult problem for the Nazis when they had 
only Germany proper to supply. Now, 
having dominion over lands from the Pyre- 
nees to the Arctic Circle and from Ruma- 
nia to the Baltic Sea, their transportation 
problem is multiplied. 

The main cause of Germany’s transpor- 
tation troubles is a scarcity of oil. Ger- 
many, declare the British, has access to 
11,000,000 tons of oil a year. This includes 
6,250,000 tons from Rumania and Ger- 
many’s own production by synthetic 





BRITAIN’S PLAN TO DEFEAT NAZIS 


Bombing and Blockade Used as Joint Weapons to Crush Germany 


means. Practically no oil is being obtained 
by Germany from Russia, which has need 
for all of her own production. The 11,000,- 
000 tons which Germany can obtain is less 
than half the peacetime consumption of 
Germany and Italy and the countries they 
occupy or dominate. The British figure 
that, even with ruthless rationing, 10,000,- 
000 tons would be needed for civil con- 
sumption and another 5,000,000 tons for 
military needs. Therefore, they reason, ac- 
cumulated stocks and any supplies newly 
gained as loot are gradually being drained 
away. 

Because of the scarcity of oil, the Ger- 
mans are unable to use highway transpor- 
tation to a normal extent. This results in 
the heavy loading of already overtaxed 
railways. Therefore coal, in turn, becomes 
a problem. The British point out that, a 
the railway demand goes up, the railwa, 
facilities for carrying coal go down. 


Germany’‘s Coal Problem 

Germany needs coal for many purposes. 
Coal is needed for the synthetic produc- 
tion of oil, for the manufacture of artificial 
rubber and plastics, for the production of 
electric power. The British believe that 
local shortages of coal, both for industrial 
and domestic purposes, will be frequent 
throughout continental Europe this winter. 

Similar strain is being felt, the British 
declare, in the shortage of copper. Lack of 
copper means that aluminum must be sub- 
stituted if the electrical industry is to func- 
tion. This, in turn, cuts down the alumi- 
num available for aircraft manufacture. 
The production of aluminum itself is 
threatened by the British. Germany con- 
trols ample supplies of bauxite for alumi- 
num making, but the reduction plant need- 
ed to make the metal is expensive to set 
up and vulnerable to bombing. 

British war leaders hold that their 
blockade is hampering the German in- 
dustrial system more and more. They de- 
clare that, sooner or later, the whole 
German war machine will break down, 
and they are relying on their systematic 
bombing to speed that day. They admit 
that Germany is trying to dc the same 
thing to them. But they point out that as 
yet the German blockade exists only on 
paper, since the seas around Britain still 
are open. And they believe their bombing 
has done more genuine economic harm to 
Germany than Germany’s bombing has 
done to England. 
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The Battle of Committees 
Over Our Foreign Policy 


Break-Up of Isolationist, Interventionist Fronts 
Is Expected to Mitigate Congressional Clash 


Propaganda of rival groups 
believed of little effect 
in influencing President 


Alfred E. Smith remarked the other day 
in New York that all the various commit- 
tees trying to influence the country’s for- 
eign policy ought to be dissolved. His re- 
mark brought attention to what many be- 
lieve will be a head-on clash in the new 
session of Congress between spokesmen for 
the so-called “isolationist” and “interven- 
tionist” factions. 

What actually is happening in this bat- 
tle of propaganda? Will there be a bitter 
fight in Congress over foreign policy? Is 
President Roosevelt being driven by one 
side or the other, or is he himself the prin- 
cipal molder of public opinion on aid to 
Britain and defense? 

First of the propaganda groups was the 
William Allen White Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies. Later 
this group was countered by the America 
First Committee, headed by Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, and the No Foreign War Com- 
mittee, headed by Verne Marshall, pub- 
lisher of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette. 

So filled has the air become with the 
statements and arraignments of all these 
propaganda groups that demands now are 
being made that all of them be investi- 
gated by the United States Senate. The 
Dies Committee, completing its investiga- 
tion of un-American activities, urges Con- 
gress to outlaw all _ foreign-controlled 
groups, though it does not name any of 
the domestic propaganda committees in 
this category. 

But the salient fact of current develop- 
ments in the propaganda field is that, in- 
stead of meeting in a head-on clash, the 
leaders of the various groups now appear 
to be moving off in several different direc- 
tions. Meanwhile President Roosevelt, in 
his successive speeches on the relation of 
the United States to the situation abroad, 
is proving himself to be the principal 
molder of public opinion. 

The break-up on the “interventionist” 
side of the argument came recently when 
William Allen White, the chairman of the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies, expressed some of his personal 
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ALFRED E. SMITH 
Would dissolve the influencers 


opinions in a statement. He declared he 
was against sending any American naval 
vessels to convoy ships to Britain and 
against any other steps that might get the 
United States into the war. His comments 
were at once indorsed by leading spokes- 
men for the “isolationist” side. Thereupon 
Mr. White incurred the displeasure of 
some of his associates on the committee. 
The result is that Mr. White has now re- 
signed and has become the honorary rather 
than the active chairman. 

Break-up of the “isolationist” group is 
even more extensive. Time was, a few 
years ago, when the isolationists in Con- 
gress formed a compact and effective unit. 
Now their ranks are badly riddled. Senator 
William E. Borah, of Idaho, long known 
as leader of the group, is dead. Senator 
Ernest Lundeen, of Minnesota, was killed 
a few months ago in an airplane accident. 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
who voted against entry into the last war, 
is now a pronounced ant. Nazi. 


Senator Arthur H. Va: ‘enberg, of Mich- 


igan, comes out for having the United 
States either guarantee a negotiated peace 
or go into the war actively. Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, of Montana, specifies the 
terms of a negotiated peace and other- 
wise dwells mostly on the last war. Sena- 
tor Hiram W. Johnson, of California, is 
still insistent that the United States should 
not interfere in Europe, but is not so sure 
when it comes to affairs in the Pacific. 
Little is heard from Senators Bennett 
Champ Clark, of Missouri, and Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, formerly ac- 
tive in connection with the America First 
Committee, is not now so prominent in its 
work. The recently formed No Foreign 
War Committee has been accused by Sena- 
tor Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, of being an 
agency to spread ideas that are parallel to 
Nazi propaganda. Verne Marshall, chair- 
man of the committee, has said it is being 
financed by William Rhodes Davis, who 
has sold much oil to the Nazi government 
and who is said to have an interest in re- 
fineries in Germany. Mr. Marshall says 
Mr. Davis brought peace terms proposed 
by Germany back to this country in the 
autumn of 1939 and that they were 
squelched by the State Department. 

What does President Roosevelt think | 
about this “battle of the committees”? | 
Would he have them dissolved, as Al 
Smith suggested? He was asked this ques- | 
tion in his press conference. But he only 
answered in jest, that sometimes, when | 
they went in one direction, he was for | 
them, and when they went in another, he | 
was against them. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Interventionists were displeased 
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SPREADING THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Speedier Output Expected Through ‘Farming Out’ of Arms Contracts 


Lessons learned from 
Germany and Britain 
to be put to use here 


Government efforts to break the log jam 
in defense production are taking a new 
turn. In addition to the general program, 
which calls for expansion of plant facilities, 
where necessary, a special drive is being 
conducted to put every existing machine 
to work day and night and seven days a 
week. The emphasis is on maximum utili- 
zation of available facilities. 

The reason for this is the urgent neces- 
sity of speed in production if England is 
to be saved. Defense officials are shaping 
policies with one thought in mind—that 
Germany will attempt an invasion of Eng- 
land before May. Each plane and ship 
that can be thrown into the breach now, 
they believe, may be worth a hundred later 
on. The fastest way to get production is 
to use existing machines. The building of 
new facilities takes time. 


The Long-Range Program 

The long-range defense plans, mean- 
while, are being pushed ahead. President 
Roosevelt has announced a program for 
building several new shipyards to turn 
out 200 merchant ships at a cost of 
$300,000,000 to $350,000,000. These ships, 
which will be of one or two simple utility 
designs, will be built on a mass-production 
basis as fast as possible to replace heavy 
British losses from German submarine, air 
and sea-raider attack. Parts will be made 
in shops throughout the country and sent 
to the shipyards to be assembled into 
finished vessels. 

The President also is insisting on further 
expansion of steel capacity. Large steel 
companies have arranged to add about 
2,000,000 tons of ingot capacity to the 
existing 83,000,000 tons, but the President 
says this is not enough. There is talk of 
a 10,000,000-ton expansion. Defense of- 
ficials are telling the steel industry, which 
fears the consequences of a post-war sur- 
plus in capacity, that they should build 
enough new facilities as to leave no doubt 
about a sufficient supply of steel. 

To make the fullest use of existing ma- 
chines, special stress is being placed on 
“farming out” production, wherever pos- 
sible. The new Office for Production 
Management, headed by William S. Knud- 
sen, is trying to do away with the week- 
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end “blackouts,” in which production 
ceases on Saturdays and Sundays. Plans 
are under way to follow up defense orders 
to find and remove trouble spots that are 
delaying deliveries, and to prod manu- 
facturers whose methods are lax 
greater efficiency. 

In the background, ready for use, if 
necessary, are the broad powers given the 
Office for Production Management. Plants 
will not be commandeered unless persuasive 


into 
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MORRIS L. COOKE 
Opportunity for ‘‘ghost’’ towns 


methods fail. In prospect, however, are 
compulsory priorities in a limited number 
of cases. There will be short patience with 
any attempt by labor to call strikes in key 
defense industries. 

Farming out involves a wide distribu- 
tion of the production of parts of weapons. 
Example: An aircraft firm receives a con- 
tract for 1,000 bombers. In order to make 
deliveries on time, it spreads part of the 
production job among a large number of 
subcontractors, scattered over many States. 
Different small companies will make 
various parts. The aircraft firm then as- 
sembles the parts into the finished plane. 

Possibilities in the practice are enormous. 


England for several years lagged badly in 
airplane production while carrying for- 
ward a slow plant-expansion program 
centered in large manufacturing concerns. 
Under the spur of a blitzkrieg threat, she 
turned in earnest to the process of farm- 
ing out production, which Germany al- 
ready had developed. The result was that 
Hurricanes and Spitfires were produced in 
sufficient numbers to force a policy of 
caution on the Luftwaffe. Britain now 
has 180,000 to 190,000 people at work mak- 
ing planes, and 80 per cent of them never 
had done that kind of work before. Reason: 
They are making “bits and pieces” of 
airplanes, which they can learn how to 
do in a short time. 


Nazi War Preparations 

Stories that border on the fantastic are 
told of the way Hitler spread out arma- 
ment production. Here is an example: 
Certain German farmers participating in 
the Nazi rural electrification program re- 
ceived mysterious sealed crates of ma- 
chinery in 1937. Instructions were not to 
open, that the machines were for produc- 
tion of toys, which they later would be 
told how to make. Then came the in- 
vasion of Poland. The crates were un- 
packed, the machines set up, and the 
farmers were given the job of making 
parts of weapons in their spare time. 

Farming out in the United States pro- 
vides an opportunity for revival of “ghost” 
towns, a work that is being carried for- 
ward by Morris L. Cooke, Defense Com- 
mission industrial engineer. It permits 
maximum participation in defense by 
small business, a task handled by Robert 
L. Mehornay, Defense Commission dollar- 
a-year man. It avoids drawing labor to 
large centers, with attendant housing 
problems. The work is brought to the man. 

The Government is not trying to force 
manufacturers receiving defense contracts 
to farm out production. It is acting as a 
clearing house to bring them in touch with 
subcontractors. Data are being assembled 
on the 100,000 little machine shops that 
have wholly or partially idle facilities. 
This information will be supplied to 
Government contractors in about 60 days. 
The War Department has enlisted the 
services of Joseph L. and Francis Trecker, 
Milwaukee engineers, to help in breaking 
down armament for production purposes, 
and in setting standards for machines that 
will make the parts. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PEACE WITHOUT HITLER 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Since we believe in the processes of democracy, it is 
important that we tolerantly discuss viewpoints dif- 
ferent from our own and see wherein they may be 
reconciled with the views we hold. During the last 
few weeks there has arisen in America what has been 
mistakenly called the “appeasement” movement. It 
has been denounced as a willingness to let Britain 
down and to accept a Hitler victory. This being un- 
thinkable for most of us, we promptly ascribe to the 
“appeasers” a motive bordering on treason. 

But this is a superficial and careless method of 
assessing an opposite opinion. If there be those who 
wish to play the Nazi game because they want a Nazi- 
controlled world, we can be truly contemptuous of 
their schemes. There are, however, many well-mean- 
ing leaders among us who hate Hitler as violently as 
do their pro-British brethren and yet are insisting 
that a just and honorable peace can be made now. 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, Democrat is no fascist 
nor is he by the remotest stretch of the imagination 
a friend of Hitler or Hitlerism. Nor is Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, Republican, sympathetic to any 
infinitesimal fraction of Hitlerism. The views of such 
men are entitled to a respectful hearing. 

There is a case for peace—yes, peace as soon as 
it can be consummated. There is no case for peace 
negotiations, however, with Hitler or his fascist clique. 
That’s because Hitler believes in opportunism and 
not in morality. That’s because the Hitler philosophy 
is to argue that the end justifies the means and that 
a word or pledge given yesterday can be erased 
tomorrow through expediency and self-interest. 


ONLY A ‘PEACE The case for peace now rests on 
WITHOUT VICTORY’ the broad, civilized foundation 
CAN BE ENDURING Of common sense and sound 
reason. It assumes that sooner 
or later there must be an end to the war and a just 
peace established. It assumes, moreover, that a mere 
military decision does not mean a lasting peace. His- 
tory has already recorded the sad truth that the only 
enduring peace must be a “peace without victory.” 
The quotation is from a famous address to Congress 
in 1916 by President Woodrow Wilson. It was bitterly 
criticized at the time by many who never took the 
trouble to understand its fateful meaning. 
“Peace without victory” is a paradox but it con- 
notes in reality peace with victory for both and defeat 





for neither. Such a result, it will be argued, is fan- 
tastic. But is it? Let us ask ourselves frankly and 
honestly what it is that a military decision brought 
us in the last war, or in any other war. It should 
have brought in each case a treaty based on justice 
and fair dealing, but it brought instead a peace treaty 
based on humiliation, unfairness, and the strange 


assumption that peoples will continue to live in hu- | 


miliation and subjugation the rest of their lives with- 
out seeking to recreate armies and navies in order to 
obtain revenge for wrongs done them. 


ERROR IN TREATY It is universally acknowledged, 


BASED ON PASSION for example, that the treaty of © 
Versailles was unjust and wick- | 
ed. It was imposed by the vic- | 


OF CONQUERORS 


tor on the vanquished. Woodrow Wilson sought vain- 
ly to modify its terms, but when an armistice comes 
after a military decision, there is no spirit of give-and- 


take, no effort to look ahead to what might be called | 


a sound basis of peace. There is only the swash- 


— 
— 


buckling, political concept designed to satisfy the pas- | 


sions of the conquerors. 


President Wilson, facing the mistakes of the re- | 


vengeful at Paris, strove to set up a sort of continuing | 


peace conference so as to correct in the sobering after | 
years, the errors of the Versailles treaty. He called it | 
the League of Nations. It needed for sustenance the | 


n 
a | 


moral and material support of the most powerful | 


democracy in the world, but we in our selfishness | 
turned away and refused to support the effort. And | 


naturally it collapsed and war came again to make 
democracy itself unsafe. 

Senator Wheeler is to be commended instead of 
condemned for laying out a set of peace terms. Much 
of what he proposed is open to serious criticism as 
impractical or unjust. But it is significant that the 
English press said some of his terms might form a 
“basis” for discussion if a “new government” arose 
in Germany. Mrs. Roosevelt, too, remarked that the 
Wheeler program might be a “basis” for discussion. 

What did these comments of semi-approval mean? 
Merely that all of us know that sooner or later we 
must become realistic about terms of peace and that 
the German people are not 100 per cent wrong, nor 
are the British statesmen 100 per cent right, any more 
than our own post-war policy of the ’twenties was 100 
per cent in the best interests of America. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Essentials of peace should be debated with the German people, who alone 


can overthrow Hitlerism and bring peace—But Britain and America 
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must give guarantees, too, so that mutual faith will be restored. 


This writer would like to make a different kind of 
suggestion, namely, that the particulars about bound- 
aries and territories, be sidetracked for the present 
and that we establish what might be called the prin- 
ciples of a peace movement. These are: 

First, the British Government should announce 
formally and the United States Government should 
formally concur in the statement that there can be no 
peace or peace negotiations in the world as long as 
the present rulers of Germany remain in power. 

Second, that the United States Government will 


| accept the position of trustee and preside over the 
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deliberations of each of a series of councils that must 
be set up to determine the ultimate ownership or 
sovereignty of the territories and colonies wrested 
from Germany at Versailles and the territories since 
wrested from Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and France by the Nazis. 
Third, the United States should announce that it 
will offer constructive aid of a financial and economic 
character to rebuild Europe and world trade. 
Fourth, that the United States act in a similar 


| capacity as trustee in the Far East where the Japa- 
re- | 
ling | 


nese-Chinese conflict must be resolved. 

Fifth, peoples everywhere must be released from 
bondage and given freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of information, and a govern- 
ment derived from the consent of the governed. 


OUR GOOD FAITH These principles can be supple- 
WOULD HEARTEN'- mented by evidences of good 
GERMAN PEOPLE faith and reassurance to the peo- 
ple of Germany. When the peo- 
ple of Central Europe have something better to turn 
to than Hitler and Hitlerism they will overthrow their 
dictators, and this will be equally true in Italy. 

It is idle to argue that the people of the dictator- 
led countries cannot be reached, that the press censor- 
ship and the prohibition against listening on the radio 
locks out all efforts to win the German and Italian 
peoples. There was a rigid censorship in the last war 
and no broadcasting by radio, and yet the viewpoint 
of the President of the United States did penetrate 
Germany and cause the overthrow of the Kaiser, who 
was as well, if not better, entrenched than Hitler is 
as the dictator of the German people today. 

It will be contended, too, that what caused the over- 
throw of Emperor Wilhelm was the pressure on the 





western military front and the effects of the British 
economic blockade. Let us grant that both were tre- 
mendously influential, but can it be said that the Ger- 
man people stayed conquered? Were they not easy 
prey a decade later for the first demagogue who came 
along? And did not Allied policy during the ’twenties 
confirm the charges of Hitler and his cohorts that 
nothing could be expected from Britain or France by 
sitting around the conference table and asking for a 
voluntary restoration of territory wrested from the 
Germans, or for economic opportunity or living space 
so that Germany’s densely crowded areas could be 
relieved of congestion? 


AN AFFIRMATION 
OF BROTHERHOOD 
COULD END WARS 


This is because we have never 
understood the compensations of 
real sacrifice nor the compelling 
motives of a true brotherhood 
of man. We toss aside as vague sentimentalism any 
suggestion that there might be justice in the other 
fellow’s plea. And then comes a worse tragedy when, 
as in 1939 and 1940, we see the historic treasures of 
the world reduced to a shambles. Germany rains 
bombs and high explosives on millions of innocent 
persons and Britain, in retaliation, rains an equal 
number on German cities. And to what end? Can we 
not admit once and for all that the human race knows 
how to kill and how to destroy? Can we not concede 
to each other brevery and a capacity for organized 
murder under the euphemism of war? 

What we need is to reach into each other’s hearts 
and minds. There are German hearts and German 
minds. They are not bestial as some propagandists 
would have us believe. We have here in America 
millions of German human beings. We know their 
worth and their sense of justice. Over in Europe are 
men and women just like them if we would only seek 
to reach them with kindliness instead of hate, with 
proposals that will win their trust instead of their 
distrust, with programs that seem to give them a 
chance for life in a distracted economic world. 

Hitler is a symbol of evil and Hitlerism is the devil’s 
masterpiece. Let us start all over again in the simple 
ways that peace comes to us in our homes, in our 
neighborhoods, in our own national sphere—by prov- 
ing our readiness to be fair and by being willing— 
even at great sacrifice—to answer in the affirmative 
the age-old cry, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
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A WHITE HOUSE CONVERSATION 


Questions by the Press Elicit a Series of Surprises for Nation 


A personal envoy to London, 
congratulations on a ‘chat,’ 
plans to build 200 ships 


Franklin Roosevelt’s only New Year’s 
resolution was to be on time at press 
conferences. And he wasn’t too serious 
about that, because, as he said last week, 
he knew he never would be able to keep 
it. Three days after New Year’s, at his 
first press meeting of 1941, the President 
was almost an hour late. 

But the reporters present were glad 
they had waited—definitely. Friday’s con- 
ference was the climax of one of the 
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HARRY HOPKINS 
Courier to London 


busiest of presidential weeks—and one of 
the most fruitful. 

First, out of the blue, Mr. Roosevelt 
calmly announced that he had named 
Harry Hopkins to be his personal repre- 
sentative in London. Then, between ciga- 
rette puffs, he proceeded to be as mysterious 


as possible over the purpose of the mission. 


Mr. Hopkins would have no status as an 
ambassador, no powers. Harry, said the 
President, was not strong enough physical- 
ly for a steady desk job. Pressed by the 
newsmen to say whether the former Secre- 
tary of Commerce would have any special 
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task, Mr. Roosevelt replied: He is just 
going over to say how-de-do to a lot of 
my old friends. And then the President’s 
laughter boomed through his oval office. 

Explaining that he expected to send to 
the Senate soon the name of the man who 
will succeed Joseph P. Kennedy as the 
official ambassador, the President added 
that the whole idea of Mr. Hopkins’s 
brief trip was to maintain a personal con- 
tact between the White House and the 
British Government. 

Reassured by the sight on his desk of 
a basket heaped high with telegrams con- 
gratulating him on his 15th “fireside chat” 
to the nation (and to the largest radio 
audience in history), Mr. Roosevelt then 
launched into a detailed description of his 
latest defense scheme: his gigantic ship- 
building program, to cost between $300,- 
000,000 and $350,000,000 — another sur- 
prise announcement. 

The President started off by saying that 
the 200-merchant-ship plan was decided 
upon because Government officials realized 
that thousands and thousands of tons were 
being destroyed in the war, and _ that, 
consequently, sooner or later, when the 
war ended, there would be a great short- 
age. Immediately reporters interrupted 
and tried to get Mr. Roosevelt to say that 
the program was tied in with a new plan to 
aid Britain. Then F. D. R. was the one 
to interrupt, remarking that that was a 
very “iffy” inference. 

Details of the program came thick and 
fast from the President’s mouth (he likes 
nothing better than to talk about ships) : 
$36,000,000, out of his special contract 
authorization fund, already had _ been 
allotted to the Maritime Commission to 
start construction of yards and ships; the 
vessels, each around 7,500 tons, would be 
owned by the Government; new yards, 
which also would be Government-owned, 
could be built within a year; locations of 
the proposed yards could not yet be an- 
nounced (the have-nots, explained Mr. 
Roosevelt, would raise a noise at once); 
these yards would be used merely as 
assembly plants, most of the work being 
done in steel plants beforehand; there was 
a sufficient supply of skilled labor in the 
country to handle the job (just think, 
the NYA alone is training 300,000 men!) ; 
if the present steel supply does not prove 
to be adequate (the President took a guess 
that it would be for the ship program) , 
steel facilities will have to be expanded. 


There was one sour note. The Chief 
Executive seemed to be pretty much dis- 
gusted with the looks of the ships that 
are planned. For anyone who loves a 
vessel as much as he does, the President 
moaned, these are dreadful-looking ob- 
jects. Built by the foot or by the yard, 
however, they will be serviceable, and 
will save six or eight months in construc- 
tion time. 

The whole week at the White House 
was wrapped around the issue of speed- 
ing aid to Britain. The first thing Monday, 
for example, Mr. Roosevelt received in 
his office Capt. Alan G. Kirk, just re- 
turned from London, where he was U.S. 
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CAPT. ALAN G. KIRK 
Courier from London 


naval attache. Capt. Kirk relayed the 
latest war information. At lunch the same 
day, for almost two hours, Arthur B. 
Purvis, head of the British Purchasing 
Mission, went over with the President 
and Secretary Morgenthau recent pro- 
posals for still more assistance. Thus it 
was, day in, day out. On top of all this, 
Mr. Roosevelt spent hours working on his 
state-of-the-union address to Congress. 

“To the United States of America.” 
That was Mr. Roosevelt’s toast New 
Year’s Eve. The other democracies must 
have been in his mind as well. 
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The only opinion that counts in a 
democracy is yours...and your opinion 
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Treasury bookkeepers again are preparing to dip their 
pens in red ink to record the nation’s finances. 

As the Pictogram shows, red ink has been liberally 
applied for the last 10 years, and will be used again 
when accounts are settled for the current fiscal year, 
ending next June 30, and for the fiscal year that will 
begin the following day. Furthermore, prospects are that 
red ink bottles must stand on Treasury desks for many 
years to come. 

The depressed state of the nation’s business was ad- 
vanced in past years to explain the need for red ink. 
Because workers were unemployed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was forced to borrow huge sums for relief pay- 
ments. Because farmers were distressed, the Govern- 
ment ran in the red for benefit payments. Because busi- 
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1934 


1935 1936 


ness was in a slump, Government borrowed heavily to 
reloan to home owners, railroads, banks and industries. 

This type of spending forced Government account- 
ants to scratch a total of $27,600,000,000 in red ink. 
As the deficits were recorded, however, always there was 
the hope that less and less red ink would be required 
as business began to improve. This hope now is fading 
fast, for the Government faces a new problem, even 
more expensive. 

This new problem is defense. A measure of its cost 
is reflected in the estimated deficit for the current fiscal 
year of $4,900,000,000. Defense costs account for the 
entire sum. Before the present fiscal year ends, the 
Government will have poured out $5,000,000,000 for air- 
planes, tanks, new defense plants, houses and clothing 
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for the new draft army, and the multitude of other items 
that the national security requires. 

These costs are just beginning. In the fiscal year that 
begins next July 1, the Government is expected to spend 
at least $9,000,000,000 for defense. On top of this it will 
require $6,200,000,000 for normal operations and emer- 
gency relief, bringing the total to $15,200,000,000—by 
far the largest budget in America’s peacetime history. 

To meet these costs, present taxes, other than pay- 
roll taxes, will yield around $7,700,000,000. This means 
that income will fail to meet outgo by $7,500,000,000— 
the estimated size of the red ink mark in the fiscal year 
ahead—and indicates that, in 12 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have spent $40,000,000,000 more than it 
received in taxes and other revenue. 
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The tax bill, of course, can be raised along with the 
Government’s expenses. This would act to reduce the 
deficit that is estimated in the Pictogram. Congress is 
expected to raise taxes, but the day is still considered far 
distant when American taxpayers will produce the rev- 
enue required to meet the costs of their national Govern- 
ment. And until this day comes, Treasury bookkeepers 
will have to keep handy their bottles of red ink. Mean- 
while, Congress must take action to provide a source 
for the red ink that will have to be used. This will 
come in the form of a higher national debt. The old 
debt limitation of $45,000,000,000 has been passed, and 
the prospects are that, before another two years will 
have elapsed, the American Government will owe 
$55,000,000,000. 
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ERE ARE SOME FACTS about Ford 

Labor. They cover wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment which have been in 
effect for more than 25 years. 


During the year ended November 30th, 1940, 
the Ford Payroll throughout the United States 
averaged 113,628 hourly wage earners, 
not including office employes, students, 
or executives. They were paid $185,105,639.12. 
On this basis, the average annual wage was 
$1,629.05. 


In the entire United States there are employed 
approximately 45,000,000 workers. According 
to the latest available government figures, the 
annual average wage of all workers in employ- 
ment covered by old age insurance law was 
$841.00. 


If these employes received the same average 
wage as Ford employes, the workers of the 
United States would have had additional wages 
of more than $35,000,000,000, thus increasing 
the national income about 50%. Think what 
such an increase would mean to the workers of 
this country and to the American farmer, whose 
prices are based on the national income. 
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Wage scales in the Ford Motor Company Rouge 
plants are divided into three classifications: 


Unskilled . . . both male and female, with- 
out experience, classified as non- 
productive. 

Minimum hiring wage . 75c per hour 


Semi-skilled .. Men with limited experience, 
classified both as non-productive and 
productive. 

Minimum hiring wage . 80c per hour 


_ Peree Men with years of experience, 
classified as productive employes. 
Minimum hiring wage . 90c per hour 


Wages paid above these minimums are in 
consideration of ability and years of service. 


Minimum wage scales for unskilled labor at the 
Rouge plant are the highest in the industry. 
Top wages for skilled labor compare favorably 
with, or are higher than in other automobile 
companies. 


So much for wages. Now some facts on labor 
conditions in Ford plants: 


Not only are sanitation and other health condi- 
tions the best in the industry, but Ford also 
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leads in the equipment of safety devices for the 
protection of employes. Proof of this is found 
in the following Compensation Insurance fig- 
ures for Ford in comparison with other plants: 


Out of its vast experience, the National Associ- 
ation of Underwriters has computed a national 
average rate in automotive manufacturing plants 
that is in excess of $1.50 premium on each $100 
payroll. 


The Ford Motor Company’s working conditions 
are so far superior that the Ford cost of work- 
men’s compensation is less than 50c on each 
$100 payroll. 


This indicates that the chance of injury in a 
Ford plant is much less than in the average 
automobile plant. 


The Ford Motor Company has no age limit for 
labor, and in fact deliberately attempts to keep 
older workers working. The average age of 
Ford workers at the Rouge and nearby plants is 
38.7. The youngest worker is 18. The oldest, a 
railroad car inspector, is 87. We have a crane 
operator who is 86, and a die maker who is 83. 


A recent check-up shows that nearly one- 
half the workers at these Ford plants were 
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40 or over, falling into age groups as follows: 


25,819 are between the ages of 40 and 50 
14,731 are between the ages of 50 and 60 
3,377 are between the ages of 60 and 70 
417 are between the ages of 70 and 80 
12 are between the ages of 80 and 90 


In addition to the so-called regular employes, 
the Ford Motor Company has hired, at the same 
regular hourly wage, thousands of workers who 
are blind, crippled or otherwise incapacitated 
for normal productive work. At the present 
time, there are more than ten thousand such 
workers on the Ford payroll. They are not se- 
lected for their ability to build cars or to main- 
tain the plant. They are on the payroll because 
of Henry Ford’s belief that the responsibility of 
a large company to labor goes beyond the point 
at which the unfortunate worker can no longer 


produce profitably. 


The above are facts. They have been and still 
are open to anyone who really wants to deal in 
facts. Anyone who wants to get a job... buy a 
car... or place a national defense contract on the 
basis of fair labor treatment must place the Ford 
Motor Company at the top of his eligible list. 
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Should St. Lawrence Seaway-Power Project 
Be Developed as Part of Defense Program? 


James C. Bonbright 


NEW YORK CITY; Chairman, Power 
Authority of State of New York, 


answers: 


The St. Lawrence project should be 
started at once as one of those relatively 
few national defense projects which will 
also prove great assets in time of peace. 

The power development, to which I 
shall give sole attention here because of 
space limits, can probably be completed by 
1945, in time to meet a serious shortage of 
power in upstate New York. Assertions 
that no such shortage will exist are in di- 
rect conflict with latest studies of the 
Federal Power Commission. Assertions 
that steam-generated power can be pro- 
duced more cheaply are contrary to all 
authoritative engineering estimates. 


John Lowry 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Merchants 
Association of New York, 


answers: 


The evidence before the public does not 
justify development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project as part of the 
current defense program. The project has 
been clearly shown to be uneconomical 
and unnecessary as an aid to navigation. 
If additional power is needed for the de- 
fense program, it can be produced much 
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President Roosevelt is expected 
to press Congress for action to de- 
velop the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project as important to na- 
tional defense. There has been 
widespread controversy over the 
proposal. To obtain an authorita- 
tive consensus on the project, The 
United States News sent to leaders 





in power and waterway organiza- | 
tions and activities, political econ- | 
omists and others this question: 
Should the United States 
co-operate with Canada in 
the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power 
project as a defense measure? 
Answers are presented here. 





more quickly and at lower cost by build- 
ing new steam or Diesel plants. 

Construction of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect now would mean diversion of large 
amounts of money, labor and materials 
which could be better employed in execut- 
ing the defense program already falling be- 
hind schedule. 


A. C. Carton 


LANSING, MICH.; Chairman, Michigan 
Great Lakes Tidewater Commission, 


answers: 


The United States should co-operate 
with Canada at the earliest moment pos- 
sible in the development of both the navi- 
gation and power in the St. Lawrence 
River as a defense measure. Moving the 
ocean 2,000 miles inland, thus supplying 
40,000,000 people with water transporta- 
tion and furnishing the railroads in the 
West a sea base, will advance the econom- 
ic position of both. It will assist in devel- 
oping industry in the Great Lakes region, 
where raw material and food supplies are 
abundant. 


Charles L. Raper 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.; Dean of College of Busi- 
ness Administration, and Professor of 
Transportation, Syracuse University; Chair- 
man of Transportation, Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce, 


answers: 


I cannot believe that the United States 
should co-operate with Canada in the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. The cost would be very 
large—two or three times the estimated 
cost. The time for completion would be 
six to eight years—after our defense emer- 
gency had passed. There is a surplus of 





transportation facilities in the region con- 
cerned. The project proposes concentra- 
tion of plants in one spot, which could be 
seriously damaged by bombs dropped by 
airplanes with capacity to travel 1,500 
miles from base. 


Peter G. Ten Eyck 


ALBANY, N.Y.; Member 63rd and 67th 
Congresses; Chairman, Deeper Hudson 
General Committee and Director at Large, 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 


answers: 


To consider the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence River at this time as a defense 
measure is ridiculous, as it will take quite 
a number of years to complete it, by which 
time the present war will be over and I 
doubt that we will have another war of 
this character. Canada has no money to in- 
vest in a project of this kind at present. 
The United States should not spend the 
enormous sum that it will require when it 
is wisely spending several billions for re- 
armament. 


Roland L. Kramer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Professor, Commerce 
and Transportation, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


National defense is probably the least 
controversial reason for completion of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
This project will permit construction of 
seagoing vessels in sheltered waters out of 
reach of enemy bombers. It will provide a 
seaway for the carriage of our commerce 
to the heart of the continent, and thus re- 
move the possibility of overburdening the 
railroads. The power to be generated will 
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encourage an industrial development in 
the St. Lawrence basin that will strongly 
aid defense of this continent. Chemical 
and metallurgical industries are often 
cited. 


John C. Beukema 


MUSKEGON, MICH.; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, National Seaway Council; 
Treasurer, Great Lakes Harbors Association, 


answers: 

No sound program for national and con- 
tinental defense can be devised that does 
not include the St. Lawrence navigation 
and power project. The Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system is a potential northern 
Baltic. Remove the obstructions along 68 
miles of river and you open 2,500 miles of 
waterway, stretching as far as Duluth and 
Chicago, to ocean traffic. 

Within this landlocked security the mer- 
chant marine we and Britain so sadly need 
can be built. The development will give 
us badly needed power for both Canadian 
and United States defense industries. 


Carroll B. Huntress 


NEW YORK CITY; Former President, Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, Represent- 
ing 269 Bituminous Coal Mines, 


answers: 

In the name of national defense, let us 
resolve that defense shall not be crippled 
by dissipation of a billion dollars on the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway-power proj- 
ect. Let us resolve that ability to meet ad- 
ditional power demand shall not be jeop- 
ardized by a PWA adventure which would 
take five years to construct, whereas steam 
plants at focal points, at much less cost, 
can be erected in about one year. Inciden- 
tally, the scheme would mean pushing more 
than 10,000 coal miners and railroad work- 
ers into the bread lines. 


John L. Carey 
Mayor, Dearborn, Mich., 
answers: 


The St. Lawrence séaway should be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible through co- 
operation with the Canadian Government. 

I believe that this seaway would provide 
a means of building all of the necessary 
maritime shipping needs through the abil- 
ity of our Great Lakes shipyards to build 
and deliver ships to salt water. The rail- 
roads would benefit immeasurably because 
of the haulage requirements into the Great 
Lakes basin of materials for the ship-build- 
ing industry. The farmers, not only in the 
Great Lakes basin, but in a large number 
of surrounding States, would benefit in 
practically the same measure as smaller in- 
dustries in many States. 


“Good Morning! 


~eelm the Little-Man- 
Who-Wants-to-Know .. . 





© “Now—what have we here?” 


© “Well, sir—this is a NATIONAL 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, used extensively by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. .. . It is 
built to fit practically any system—” 


@ “Like a rubber glove?” 


e “Right! And this machine is 
fast, flexible, easy to operate. It 
is the only machine built having 
standard typewriter and adding 
machine keyboards, two automatic 
daters, symbol-printing keys, 
direct visibility, a maximum of 
automatic features, removable stop 
bars—” 


© “But why? And what for?” 


e “For handling payroll records, 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, billing, listing and so on— 


@ “You see, Nationat makes ‘a 
complete line—machines for list- 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, 








check writing and signing, remit- 
tance control and more—” 


@ “Controt! That's essential to- 
day! . . . Thanks for the tip.” 


@ “Remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times 
over! They are made by the mak- 
ers of Nationat Cash Registers 
—engineered and serviced by 
specialists. Whatever your prob- 
lem, see Nationa first!”. .. 
Call the local office ropay. 
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National ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 














THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY °¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
Machines 

ist * Posting Machines ° Check-Writing and Signing 
pent hon eee Machines * Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Analysis Machines 
Postage Meter Machines ° Accounting Machine Desks * Correct Posture Chairs 


We must also consider the power short- 
ages now existing in several industries 
which are vital, not only to our ordinary 
commercial and industrial life, but also for 
national defense. 
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U.S. AS DEMOCRACIES’ ARSENAL: 
Reaction of the Nation’s Press 


President Roosevelt’s fireside chat on 
the defense program, in which he called 
upon the nation to become the world’s 
arsenal in the fight for democracy, is laud- 
ed by three-fourths of the commenting 
press. They view the President’s speech as 
having given voice to national opinion 
and notice to the entire world that this 
country is committed to the defense of 
democracy. 

One-quarter of the commenting editors, 
while not disagreeing with the views ex- 
pressed by the President, express the be- 
lief that he should have been more defi- 
nite in describing the shortcomings of the 
defense program. 

“Tt was one of the historic landmarks 
of American foreign policy,” states the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), with the 
comment that “Berlin cannot fail to see 
that, despite the informality of the occa- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt was speaking in much 
the same circumstances as those which 
prompted President Monroe to speak 
more than a hundred years before him; 
that he was speaking with precisely the 
same authority, and that he, too, was de- 
fining a ‘doctrine’ which commands the 
support of the American people.” 
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“The President,” according to the Los 
Angeles Times (Rep.), “has made a pow- 
erful and patriotic plea to all of us to unite 
in a common effort at self-salvation, but, 
to do so intelligently, to play our several 
parts as effectively as possible in the pro- 
gram, we need to know why it is falling 
down.” 

“He may look forward,” says the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “to the 
continued wholehearted co-operation of 
business, as pledged to him at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. At the same time, indus- 
trialists hope that the President will help 
them actually to implement his program 
by taking the requisite governmental mea- 
sures.” That paper mentions, as needed, 
stabilization of wage rates, relaxation of 
labor laws, and adoption of a deliberate 
Government policy of encouraging private 
enterprise in all reasonable ways. 

The Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
(Ind.) comments: “We believe it will be 
Well to drop that meaningless nonsense 
about ‘short of war’—because it is quite 
clear by this time that the thing to be 
done must be done whether it is short of 
war or not. Germany can regard us as in 
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THE BLESSED EVENT 


the war actively any time she wants to do 
so—and presumably will. It was incum- 
bent on Mr. Roosevelt to make it per- 
fectly evident that we shall stop at noth- 
ing in the pursuit of victory for the Allies.” 

“He would have done better,” in the 
judgment of the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.), “had he suggested by what legal 
process our resources should be made 
available to the English Government.” 

“The President’s address,” according to 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“was one of the greatest efforts of his ca- 
reer; it was superb ‘in its directness, its 
realism, its courage and its purpose—the 
purpose stated in the opening paragraph, 
‘to keep you now, and your children later, 
and your grandchildren much later, out of 
a last-ditch war for the preservation of 
American independence and all the things 
that American independence means.’ ” 

The Herald Tribune adds that “the safe- 
ty of the United States means that there 
will be no thought of ‘appeasement’ and 
that the country cannot listen to defeat- 
ists announcing that it is already too late.” 

“Never until this time,” it is pointed 
out by the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch (Dem.), “has a responsible official 
of our Government defined the issues of 
this war so unmistakably, and spoken out 
so categorically in denunciation of the 
totalitarians. And Mr. Roosevelt did so 
without saying anything or recommend- 
ing anything to which the Axis can point 
as a belligerent act.” 

“The speech,” as viewed by the Ra- 
leigh (N.C.) News and Observer (Dem.), 
“contained no new policy for this nation, 
but it was a ringing statement of policies 
to which the overwhelming majority of 
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The Dro and Con of National Issues 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


the American people are already commit- 
ted, and it contained assurance to the 
world that those policies will be pursued 
vigorously. The response of the people 
will be the unity of action and unity of 
purpose for which President Roosevelt 
appealed.” 

“The President has given the lie for- 
ever,” avers the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal (Dem.), “to all those who deny 
that the United States of America is irre- 
vocably opposed to the Axis partners, and 
he has given the lie forever to all the ap- 
peasers who would betray us.” 

“If it would be of any advantage to 
keep the United States out of the war,” 
contends the Boston (Mass.) Post (Ind. 
Dem.) , “Hitler apparently does not want 
it. His New Year’s message to the armed 
forces did more to strengthen President 
Roosevelt’s Sunday night sentiments than 
all the praise from the interventionists. 
The Hitler message was rough, aggressive 
and surly. He is apparently approaching 
the point where his temper is growing 
very short and the vision of world domina- 
tion is receding .. . The progress and pros- 
perity of free peoples have always been 
the target of abuse by regimented gov- 
ernments.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s words,” maintains the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette (Ind. Rep.), 
“must have been discomfiting to the ap- 
peasers and the noninterventionists, whose 
recent clamor might paralyze defense ef- 
forts if it grows in volume. He said noth- 
ing that might be construed as bringing 
this nation closer to the brink of war. He 
only urged that we arm to the utmost and 
that we give Britain the weapons to repel 
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the aggressors, lest in the end we are 
forced to live ‘at the point of a Nazi gun.’ 
His was an appeal to Americanism in its 
finest essence.” 

“Here we have,” argues the New York 
Post (Ind.), “what is obviously one of 
the major declarations of purpose in the 
history of the republic. His candor was 
surprising in the world as it is today.” 

“It was not a neutral speech,” states 
the Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
(Rep.) . “It was, in the new terminology of 
world politics, a ‘non-belligerent’ speech. 
It may have caused consternation in some 
quarters in America, but it stated facts— 
unpleasant facts, some of them, to be sure 
—but facts which America must face now. 
The speech gave expression to the demon- 
strated will of the majority of Americans.” 

“The fireside chat,” concludes the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer (Ind.), “was a rousing 
summons to industry, to labor, and to all 
of us to work, sacrifice and help to pro- 
duce as quickly as possible the planes, 
ships, guns and other equipment impera- 
tively needed to protect our own shores 
and to aid the beleaguered British. If we 
are to make ourselves the great arsenal of 
democracy, we must take care, first, that 
the arsenal doesn’t get us into actual war 
and, second, that we don’t strip our own 
country of needed defense equipment. We 
should go all-out in help for England. But 
don’t let us forget that we must prepare, 
at the same time, to protect our homeland 
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against any threat in the Pacific or else- 
where.” 

“It was unfortunate,” concludes the 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), “that 
Mr. Roosevelt was not more explicit as to 
what form our additional aid to Great 
Britain might be likely to take.” 

“The people should know,” in the judg- 
ment of the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger 
(Ind.), “that neither social gains or busi- 
ness profits are important in a world strug- 
gle to maintain freedom.” 

“The effects of the broadcast,” con- 
cludes the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.), “should be altogether salu- 
tary. Now that it is clear beyond perad- 
venture where we are going, it should 
be much easier in the future than it has 
been in the past to choose the safest and 
shortest course to our common destina- 
tion.” 

“Roosevelt did an excellent job,” com- 
ments the Sacramento (Calif.) Union 
(Ind. Rep.), “of hammering home the 
necessity of preparedness in America. But 
his hints of possible American participa- 
tion in the war will not be welcomed by 
Americans. The United States wants no 
war.” 

“The President,” as recognized by the 
Dayton (O.) Journal (Ind. Rep.), “told 
the American people few things that they 
did not already know, but by speaking 
out plainly he bound them more closely 
together for the struggle that lies ahead.” 


Berryman for Washington Star 
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INSIDE OF REUTHER PLAN 
FOR 500 PLANES A DAY 


How Defense Experts View Proposal to Use Idle Auto Plant Capacity 


Wisdom of ‘freezing’ 
present aircraft models 
questioned by air officers 


Ever since the United States decided to 
rearm, an anxious public has awaited the 
day when airplanes, tanks and guns would 
roll off assembly lines with the speed of 
automobiles, tin cans and electric light 
bulbs. The focus of these expectations has 
been the automobile industry, most spec- 
tacular expression of America’s genius for 
mass production. 

When the defense program was devised, 
the Government went to the automobile 
industry for a leader and selected William 
S. Knudsen, president of General Motors 
Corporation. Now Mr. Knudsen’s aides 
in the Office for Production Management 
and on the National Defense Advisory 
Commission are studying a thought-pro- 
voking proposal from Walter P. Reuther, 
young executive of the ClO-United Auto 
Workers Union. The plan proposes to 
“transform the entire unused capacity of 
the automotive industry into one huge 
plane production unit,” and to turn out 
500 pursuit planes a day within the next 
six months. 


A Conflict of Views 

This plan was presented to defense ex- 
perts a fortnight ago, and since that time 
no official comment has been made. Out of 
the Defense Commission’s staff, however, 
have come conflicting reports, cautiously 
hinting that the plan is bold and imag- 
inative but impracticable, or that it has 
much merit. Why has the plan received 
such a cool and guarded reception in of- 
ficial circles? 

Principal explanation for the official 
silence is that the Reuther plan appears to 
overlook few details in pressing its argu- 
ment that the automobile industry has 
enough factory space, plenty of idle ma- 
chines and sufficient skilled labor to per- 
form the job. Companies are named and 
examples cited to demonstrate that within 
six months automobile tools could be re- 
fashioned for airplane production. Yet de- 
fense experts recall the confident statement 
of Henry Ford that his plants could pro- 
duce 1,000 planes a day and ruefully con- 
sider that, at the moment, American plane 
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—Harris & Ewing 
WALTER P. REUTHER 
Method . . . not principle criticized 


production is less than 1,000 a month. 

Another source of doubt about the Reu- 
ther plan is the prevailing belief that air- 
plane engines and automobile motors are 
of different species. Pointed out is the fact 
that few automobile engines generate more 
than 100 horsepower, whereas airplane mo- 
tors must produce at least 1,000 horse- 
power and very probably much more. Au- 
tomotive engineers are aware that annual 
changes in engine design require many 
months of preparation and, therefore, are 
cautious about indorsing the Reuther 
statement that existing plants and _ tools 
could be adapted quickly to produce an 
entirely different motor. 

The point also is made that, when Ford 
accepted a contract to turn out airplane 
engines, the firm had the choice of con- 
verting present capacity or building a new 
plant. The new plant was decided upon. 
The Reuther proposal made much of the 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


fact that Allison airplane engine parts are 
being produced in the Cadillac shop, but 
from the Defense Commission has come in- 
formation that special machinery was in- 
stalled for the work. 

Evidence is strong that the Army, Navy 
and Defense Commission cling to the be- 
lief that new plants and new machinery 
are preferable to converted automobile 
factories for the needed airplane speed-up. 
However, defense experts and Mr. Reuther 
appear to share confidence in the automo- 
bile industry. The War Department is now 
negotiating contracts for a $70,000,000 air- 
plane expansion program, and the largest 
slices will go to Studebaker for Wright 
“2600” engines, and to Buick for Pratt & 
Whitney “1830” engines. 


Pursuit Planes vs. Bombers 


The Reuther plan also runs counter to 
present defense policy in assigning to the 
automobile industry the task of producing 
parts for bombers. The labor leader sug- 
gests that motormakers concentrate on 
pursuit planes, whereas Mr. Knudsen has 
asked his former colleagues to devote their 
attention to bombers. The OPM director 
has stated that bombers form the chief air- 
plane bottleneck and has called upon the 
automobile industry to break it. In re- 
sponse, the industry’s Committee for Air 
Defense is currently engaged in placing 
$20,000,000 worth of “pilot” orders with 
automobile and auto parts firms for the 
production of airplane parts. 

To assemble these parts, the War De- 
partment has announced plans for con- 
struction of four aircraft assembly plants 
at Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Tulsa and 
Fort Worth to be operated by the Martin, 
North American, Douglas and Consoli- 
dated aircraft concerns. Adoption of the 
Reuther plan thus would appear to call for 
a major overhauling of present defense 
production plans, which may be another 
explanation for its cautious reception. 

Then, some defense experts point out, 
there is the problem of supply. To produce 
500 pursuit planes a day would require 
huge supplies of aluminum forgings, and 
shortages in aluminum and magnesium are 
reported already to be appearing. 

Furthermore, the question is still unde- 
cided whether present plane designs should 
be “frozen” into mass production, whether 
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the United States and England still have 
not time to produce superior planes in 
fewer quantities, rather than clouds of 
planes that might be obsolescent when 
they take to the sky. These issues must be 
decided before any plan of mass produc- 
tion can go into operation. 

More fundamental, perhaps, is the fea- 
ture of the Reuther plan that calls for a 
revision of normal automobile production 
schedules so that airplane production can 
be imposed above it. This would necessi- 
tate a steady turnout of automobiles 
throughout the year instead of in peaks 
and valleys. 

Such a program obviously would pro- 
vide more steady employment to automo- 
bile workers, but executives doubt that it 
could be applied easily. Automobile pro- 
duction is geared closely to the buyers’ 
market, and, although the industry may 
sell as many as 4,000,000 new automobiles 
a year, production schedules are so ar- 
ranged that inventories seldom are higher 
than 500,000 cars at a time. Factory out- 
put, in fact, is closely dependent upon 
orders from dealers. To revise this schedule 
might require higher inventories and, con- 
sequently, high storage costs. 


Suggested Board Criticized 

Some objection also has been voiced 
privately about the Reuther proposal to 
superimpose an aviation production board 
of nine members on the industry. This 
board would be charged with surveying 
available plant capacity and allocating 
parts orders to firms best able to fill them. 
It would be composed of three represent- 
atives of Government, three of manage- 
ment and three of labor. 

Prospective efficiency of this board is 
doubted in some quarters. Mr. Reuther 
claims that the board could parcel out the 
work in a better manner and that “con- 
trasted with the present method, which 
dumps half a hundred technical problems 
in the lap of one manufacturer . . . this 
method has all the advantages of division 
of labor.” Doubt persists, however, that 
another Government agency to supervise 
airplane production would do much except 
add confusion to the program. 

The automobile industry already is ex- 
perienced in parceling out orders for parts. 
This method, in fact, is advanced as the 
secret of the industry’s efficiency. General 
Motors, for example, has 22,000 suppliers, 
with whose productive ability and capac- 
ity it has long been familiar. The same sit- 
uation is said to prevail among other auto 
producers, and the industry is confident 
that this system of supply could be adapted 
to defense more efficiently than by impos- 
ing a new directing agency from above. 

In agreement, however, are automobile 
managers, automobile workers and Gov- 
ernment officials that in the automotive 
industry lies the key to mass production 
for defense. In essence, critics of the Reu- 
ther plan diverge over method rather than 
principle. 
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“Hurry Up Now! Pa’s Waiting!” 


Siw kitchen stove used to feel pretty good on a winter’s 
Saturday night when the thermometer was down around 
zero. So did the heated flatiron in the foot of the bed. But how 
many of us would trade the comfort and privacy of our modern, 
heated bathrooms for the cramped discomfort of the wooden 
tub and the sting of the home-made soap? And who wants to 
lug out the water afterward and mop up the kitchen floor? 


There are a lot more of today’s home conveniences that we 
wouldn’t trade for their counterparts of the “good old days.” 
The electric washer, for instance, for the scrubbing board; the 
electric light for the messy coal-oil lamp; the furnace for the 
parlor base-burner. 


Most of us are incomparably richer than the people of a 
generation ago—not so much in money, perhaps, but in the 
things our money will buy. And in most cases these are the 
products of American industry—manufactured articles that 
have been developed by industry, improved, made less and less 
expensive so that more millions of people can afford them. 





In almost every manufacturing improvement that has made 
this progress possible, electricity has played a vital part. And 
the scientists, engineers, and workmen of General Electric, who 
have done so much to make electricity more useful, are still 
seeking ways for electricity to help in the creation of More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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How Industry Is Moving to Meet 
The Need for Skilled Workmen 


Defense Plants Adapt Mass-Production Technique to Arms Making 


Division of complicated jobs 
into parts permits use of 
less expert employes 


Unused labor supply, the big national 
problem of the last ten years, now has 
become one of the country’s great natural 
resources. In the hour of defense emer- 
gency, industry and Government are turn- 
ing to the jobless men and women who 
constitute this reservoir of strength. 

Already nearly 2,000,000 persons have 
been called back to work, largely as a re- 
sult of the defense program. This year 
almost 4,000,000 more men and women 
will be needed. The task of fitting so many 
individuals into jobs, of finding and train- 
ing the right person for each job is one of 
the country’s major problems. 

The labor reservoir is big enough to fill 
the demand for workmen. Estimates of un- 
employment range from 6,000,000 to 8,- 
900,000. The U.S. Employment Service 
reports that 4,600,000 men and women now 
are seeking work. But this supply is made 
up of all categories of workers: cotton 
pickers, lumberjacks, sailors, machine op- 
erators, miners, craftsmen. The increased 
demand is not distributed evenly, but is 
concentrated in particular skills and par- 
ticular production centers. 


Failure of Old-Time Methods 


The old-time method of recruiting work- 
ers—the “men wanted” sign on the fac- 
tory gate—no longer fills the need in some 
communities. This is true especially in 
aircraft manufacturing centers, in ship- 
building communities, in Army arsenals 
and in Navy yards. Skilled workmen of 
many types are becoming harder and hard- 
er to find. Lens grinders, instrument mak- 
ers, gauge makers, tool and die makers, 
coppersmiths, all-around machinists are 
needed in almost every defense manufac- 
turing center. Shortages of trained super- 
visory employes are growing. 

Hiring difficulties are expected to multi- 
ply in the next few months. As a result 
of contracts already let by the Navy De- 
partment, the working force in the coun- 
try’s shipyards is expected to increase al- 
most 200 per cent. By January, 19483, al- 
most 200,000 more men will be needed 
for work on naval vessels alone, the Labor 
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Department estimates. A similar survey 
of the aircraft industry shows an expected 
need for about 252,000 additional workers 
by next August, if defense production is 
to proceed on schedule. 

The acute need is for skilled workmen— 
men who can do all the operations neces- 
sary in working from a blueprint to the 
finished product. These are the “class one” 
or “all-around” machinists. Some em- 
ployers have supplemented their forces of 
craftsmen by raising age limits and lib- 
eralizing physical requirements. Even this 
is inadequate for the expected need. 

The traditional method of developing 





—Harris & Ewing 
CHANNING DOOLEY 
Pattern for precisionists 


skilled workmen requires years of training. 
The need for the products of these skills is 
immediate. This is the big problem. For 
its solution, Government is relying on the 
co-operative effort of industry’s best per- 
sonnel directors, management engineers 
and union leaders. 

Channing Dooley, of Socony-Vacuum; 
Walter Deitz, of Western Electric; Wil- 
liam Conover, of United States Steel, and 
M. J. Kane of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph were called to Washington by Sid- 
ney Hillman, local member of the Defense 


Commission, and the problem was dumped 
in their laps. These and other manage- 
ment experts, under Mr. Dooley’s direc- 
tion, now have worked out an over-all plan, 
already in effect in many industries. 

This plan conserves the skill of the 
craftsmen by limiting their work to op- 
erations where the skill is fully used. 
Preliminary or secondary operations are 
given to specialists, machine operators, 
persons who can be trained to do a 
single operation and do it well. 

For example: One of the first calls on 
Mr. Dooley came from the War Depart- 
ment; 300 lens grinders and as many in- 
strument makers were needed in Army 
arsenals to make gun sights. Persons with 
these skills could not be hired. Mr. Dooley 
called in officers of major instrument- 
making firms, and the Army learned that 
instruments no longer are made by all- 
around instrument makers who take years 
to train. Today an instrument is planned 
by engineers, and made by each employe 
doing his own single operation. Each man 
is not trained to make one complete in- 
strument; instead, each is taught to per- 
form a single operation. The final as- 
sembly, adjustment and test are supervised 
by a few all-around men. 

Manufacturers explain that training a 
group of persons to make lenses can be 
done in a few weeks after the job has been 
analyzed and each separate operation has 
been defined in detail. The training must 
accustom each worker to the precision re- 
quired, no greater variance than 1/10,000 
inch from the specifications being per- 
mi.ced in some operations. 

As a result of this conference, produc- 
tion of range-finding instruments in Army 
arsenals was broken down into 400 opera- 
tions, half of them done by persons with- 
out all-around skill. Now the machine- 
tool industry is adopting this method, as 
are airplane and airplane engine manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Dooley expects this pattern to an- 
swer many of the immediate demands for 
production workers. But the all-around 
machinist remains the indispensable em- 
ploye, and the Defense Commission Labor 
Division’s “training within industry” pro- 
gram also calls for increased attention to 
the regular apprentice training program. 

The machine operators or specialists— 
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Mr. Dooley objects to the term “semi- 
skilled”—must be moved from one opera- 
tion to another so that men with the great- 
est aptitude can be developed into all- 
around machinists and supervisors. The 
need for supervisory employes is as great 
in some industries as the demand for 
skilled workers. 

An adequate supply of men and women 
with some machine-operating ability is 
essential to this program. In many in- 
stances, trade schools are depended upon 
to furnish the rudimentary training. In a 
few cases men have been taken from other 
industries after retraining. Thus pattern- 
makers are becoming loftsmen, and boiler- 
makers are being converted into ship fit- 
ters. In Southern California the need for 
men to produce airplane propeller patterns, 
made of plaster, was filled by plasterers 
hired from Hollywood movie studios. 


A New Migration of Labor 

The need for untrained workers in many 
communities will be met by the normal 
migration of men and women toward work 
opportunities or toward reports of oppor- 
tunities. This movement, always under 
way, has been intensified during the last 
six months, with the result, last week, 
that Federal Security Administrator Mc- 
Nutt warned all workers to check with 
local employment offices in their own 
communities before leaving home in search 
of work. Qualified skilled workmen gen- 
erally are being absorbed by plants in 
their own States. Many of the untrained 
men who migrate to defense production 
centers remain unemployed and_ their 
families homeless and ineligible for public 
relief. 

In this new migration, one fact is being 
pointed out. Men and women are now 
being “pulled” by the opening of new 
opportunities. This contrasts with the 
“push”—the urge to get away from an 
increasingly insecure situation—that the 
House committee investigating the mi- 
gration of destitute citizens found as the 
cause for the movement of hundreds of 
thousands of family caravans across the 
country in the last ten years. 

As the country’s working force expands, 
the Labor Division’s program will help to 
provide new opportunities not only for jobs 
but also for advancement to thousands of 
workingmen and women. 





Two minority members of the Smith 
Committee investigating the NLRB have 
announced that they were not consulted 
before the committee’s final report was 
issued (U.S.N. Jan. 3). These members, 
Representatives Murdock and Healey, 
now are preparing a rebuttal of the ma- 
jority report. Meanwhile, they announce 
their belief that the Wagner Act has been 
a major influence in stabilizing industrial 
relations, that charges against Board em- 
ployes are “entirely unwarranted,” and 
that the majority report may plant seeds 
of national disunity. 
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A Brief New Year’s Report 
to 7 Important People 





VERY YEAR, at about this time, we 

like to make an informal report 
about General Foods .. . to the fol- 
lowing important people: 


Mr. and Miss Employe, in our plants 
and offices... Mr. Farmer, from whom 
we buy...Mr. Grocer, who handles our 
goods...Mr. and Mrs. Investor, who 
supply the company’s capital...and you, 
Mrs. Consumer, who buy and use our 
products. 


We want you, especially, to know 
more about us and what we are doing 
—for our success depends upon our 
continuing to merit your confidence. 
Briefly— 


We are pleased to re- 
port continued prog- 
ress in serving you bet- 
ter during 1940. 
Through the work car- 
ried on in our Research 
Laboratories and Con- 
sumer Service Kitchens, we continued 
to improve further the quality of many 
General Foods Products you have long 
been using ... and to make them avail- 
able in greater variety and in more 
convenient forms. As a further serv- 
ice, we developed delicious new rec- 
ipes...and distributed more thana 
million copies of recipe booklets. At 
the same time, our prices are mod- 
erate. For example, Sanka Coffee, 
which used to cost $1 a pound, is now 
priced at about 33¢. The price of 
Grape-Nuts was reduced last year by 
16% ...and there were reductions in 
several other General Foods prod- 
ucts ... evidence that we constantly 
strive to give you the best food prod- 
ucts that can be produced, at moder- 
ate prices. 





General Foods never 

ceases its efforts to ime 

prove the working rela- 

tionships with its per- 

sonnel. Thus, all regu- 

™ lar employes receive va- 

cations with pay ...and 

there is a co-operative retirement plan. 
Among other things, the company 
bears the entire cost of an accident- 


and-sickness plan for its employes 
- and shares the cost of a group 
life insurance plan. 


From farmers and other 
producers, General 
Foods buys vast quanti- 
ties of the choicest raw 
materials. For example, 
our annual needs re- 
quire 400,000 acres of 
special wheat . . . more than 94,000 
acres of corn... the output of more 
than 10,000 dairy cows... and even 
a farm of more than 2,400 acres for 
asparagus alone! 





Every third retail store 
in the U. S. sells food 
products. Nearly all 
food stores sell G. F. 
products. We supply 
them with quality prod- 
ucts which sell more 
easily because they enjoy consumer 
acceptance. We support their efforts 
with vigorous advertising and many 
merchandising helps. We give them 
ideas on how to be the kind of mer- 
chants who can better serve the Amer- 
ican consumer. 





General Foods is liter- 
ally owned by the pub- 
lic. There are 66,700 
stockholders. Counting 
their families, over 
250,000 people share 
directly in General 
Foods dividends. Nearly half of our 
stockholders are women. Many are 
our own employes. The average hold- 
ing of all stockholders is about 80 
shares each. No one stockholder 
Owns as much as 7% of the stock. 
Nearly 50% of our stockholders own 
10 shares or less. 





SUMMING UP, we want it known that 
every person in General Foods prizes 
your good will and pledges every ef- 
fort toward still further progress in 
1941 for your benefit. 


General Foods 











50,000 SQUARE FEET OF 
MODERN PLANT SPACE 


At Your Immediate Disposal 
7 





e An invaluable opportunity to practically 
any firm needing modern, heavy carrying- 
capacity plant space ... highly adaptable 
to light manufacturing or other specific 
requirements. Includes power plant, heat, 
water and miscellaneous equipment. Rail- 
road siding serves all buildings. 
Write for Low Price and Detailed Information 


THE RECOVERY REALTY COMPANY 
1200 City Bank Bidg. Youngstown, Ohio 
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Safeguards Against Inflation: 
The Reserve Board’s Plan 


The country today is filled to overflow- 
ing with money. Bank deposits are at 
record levels. More currency is outstand- 
ing than ever before. Federal Reserve 
member bank reserves, at $14,000,000,000, 
are twice as large as required, and the ex- 
cess can support an expansion in bank 





credit of somewhere near $50,000,000,000. 

In addition to this, there is a vast pile 
of gold at Fort Knox that keeps rising as 
new gold flows in to augment the volume 
of bank reserves. The President possesses 
power to clip another 10 per cent from the 
gold content of the dollar. The Treasury 
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possesses power to print $1,500,000,000 
worth of currency through using the “prof- 
it” from silver purchased at a price far 
under the coinage value of $1.29 a pound. 
There is power to print $3,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks. 

Furthermore: With a vast defense pro- 
gram getting under way, the Government 
must borrow and spend very large amounts 





ABOUT THE HARRISBURG, PA., MARKET 


Extra Millions 
Mean Many 
Extra Opportunities 


Right now the Federal Government 
is spending many millions of dollars 
on the National Defense Program in 
the Harrisburg, Pa. area. This added 
to our regular volume of business 
means many extra opportunities for 
advertisers. This rich responsive 
market has always been known as a 
“steady” market, so that now is the 
time to push your product for “plus” 
business. 


The Patriot and The Evening News 


Largest Net Paid Daily Circulation in Pennsylvania 
Outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in Excess of 


78,000 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WAGNER 
Will investigate money question 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 





Boston, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City 


of money, and that borrowing and spend- 
ing, in turn, naturally tends to add to 
bank deposits. 

There is fear among some Government 
officials and some bankers that returning 
prosperity will touch off pressures for the 
use of this money that will produce infla- 
tionary demands for goods and an in- 
flationary price rise. Theoretically, the re- 
sponsibility for watching over and con- 
trolling the use of the nation’s money sup- 
ply rests with the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors—the nation’s “Supreme 
Court of Finance.” 

Actually: The Reserve Board lacks ade- 
quate power to control the single credit 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 100 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 18, 1940 for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1940, | 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be | 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock j 
of this Company by check on January 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send 
the address at which copies are now 
being received and the new address 
at which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


15, 1941, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 31, 
1940. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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“May ye LIVE 
aw th’ days 


oO your life” 





One of Life’s good things, that 
adds much to gracious living, 
comes straight from bonnie Scot- 
land. Yes, Teacher’s Scotch; its 
quality as richly distinctive today 
as it was a hundred years ago... 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, itd., Glasgow 


i the 





LUANG alae 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








base that it was created originally to con- 
trol—the bank reserves of the nation. The 
Board possesses no power over the other 
sources of the nation’s money supply. 

It is against that background that the 
Federal Reserve System—the Reserve 
Board, the presidents of the 12 Reserve 
Banks and the members of the Federal 
Advisory Council— broke precedent on 
January 1 and made a joint report to Con- 
gress. The System recommended: (1) that 
the Reserve Board be provided with means 
for controlling $7,000,000,000 in excess 
bank reserves; (2) that the executive arm 
of the Government give up its power to 
issue greenbacks, its power to devalue the 
dollar further, its power to use silver 
seigniorage, its power of unlimited use of 
the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund; (3) 
that steps be taken to “sterilize” new im- 
ports of gold; (4) that financing of defense 
be carried out as far as possible by draw- 
ing upon existing bank deposits rather 
than by creating new ones; (5) that taxes 
be increased to finance more of the de- 
fense program through revenue rather than 
through borrowing. 

This report went to Congress with 
knowledge of the White House and the 
Treasury. It is not openly opposed by 
either. The proposals were submitted to 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, who is arranging to hold an 
investigation of the whole money ques- 
tion. 

But: What the Reserve System is pro- 
posing is that the executive arm of the 
Government relinquish to an independent 
board, appointed for long terms and not 
under executive control, the power to 
control and to manage the nation’s supply 
of money. This request is made in a 
period of potential emergency when the 
executive is gathering to itself sweeping 
new power over the nation’s industry 
and its man power. 

Two points are made by persons close 
to the White House in commenting on 
the Reserve System proposal. They are: 

First, in 1937, at another time when an 
inflationary situation appeared to be de- 
veloping, the Reserve Board acted to 
bring a drastic reduction in excess bank 
reserves and induced the Treasury to 
“sterilize” incoming gold by borrowing 
money to pay for that gold. Whether or 
not a result of these money moves, an 
inflationary situation turned rather 
quickly into a deflationary situation and 
the country was worrying about how to 
reflate. 

Second, in 1941 and in the years to 
come, there is no telling what demands 
may be made upon the money resources 
of the nation due to defense, or possibly 
to war. Under the circumstances the 
White House is unlikely to give up pow- 
ers that it possesses to influence the 
volume of money and the rate of interest 
that must be paid on money to be bor- 
rowed. 
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MORE TRAINS 
MORE SPEED 
MORE LUXURIES 


Here again, for the 54th 
consecutive 
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season, is 

the greatest variety of 
fine train services between the East and 
Florida. This season, Coast Line features 
more trains—8 fine trains daily; more 
speed—22 new Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive units; more luxuries—the only Rec- 
reation-Entertainment cars in the world; 
Tavern-Lounge and Tavern-Lounge-Ob- 
servation cars on all-coach trains; and 
many other innovations. Yet it costs no 
more for you to enjoy these modern travel 
comforts and luxuries enroute. So specify 
your train by name and go via Coast Line. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 

—"'The Aristocrat of Winter Trains.’’ Puliman. 

ADVANCE FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
—Companion Train, earlier departure. 

FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 
—Pullman and super de luxe coach service to 
central, west and south Florida. 

THE MIAMIAN— ‘The train of society.’’ Fore- 
noon arrivals (Miami 12:40 P.M.). 

THE CHAMPION— This famous all-coach 
streamliner doubled in capacity and Diesel 
power. 

VACATIONER— Greatest super de luxe coach 
train—1¥% hrs. faster this season. 2514 hours 
New York to Miami. 

HAVANA SPECIAL—Latest departure, earli- 
est arrival—‘‘saves a full business day.’’ 

PALMETTO LIMITED— Improved service to 
resorts of the Carolinas and Georgia. 


Service to all Florida East Coast points operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 


Ship your car ahead — It costs but little. 
Offices in principal cities. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD ' 


“ 


Whe only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA” 














421 Chestnut Street 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
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December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Senndtien 
Other Securities . . . . . 
Loans and Discounts . . . 
Bank Buildings . . . : 
Accrued Interest Rebebie ; 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . j 
Surplus and Net Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Dividend (Payable January 2, 1941) 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
Unearned Discount . 
Acceptances . 
Deposits . . 


. $343,940,661.38 
172,358,134.38 
20,310,172.45 

.  49,546,322.20 

. _79,565,142.73 

. __2,925,000.00 

1,556,500.91 
2,288,248.23 


$672,490,182.28 





. $ 14,000,000.00 
30,311,908.68 
3,030,767.38 
875,000.00 
660,383.31 
171,059.11 
3,158,812.91 
620,282,250.89 





$672,490,182.284 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 





1416 Chestnut Street 
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Plus and Minus 
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Expanding nature of this country's defense effort is steadily more appar- 
ent; is raising more and more problems of supply. Latest is plan for shipbuild- 
ing on a mass-production basis; for the building of 70 new shipways to turn out 
200 vessels averaging 7,500 tons each within a year, at a total cost of $300,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000. 








Plan is to fabricate parts at steel mills; to assemble parts at the ship- 
yards for fast production of standardized vessels. Result is another demand for 
steel; a call for 1,000,000 tons or more for the vessels alone, for more steel 
to go into houses for shipbuilding workers, for rail equipment to transport the 


steel to the new yards and for the myriad products that shipbuilding workers may 
want. 


Tendency is for new demands for essential materials to multiply; for a 
strain to develop in the nation's productive machinery. Roosevelt's new ship- 
building program, for instance, will take care of only five months' sea losses 
at present rate of sinkings. It may be just the forerunner of even larger 
building programs in this field. Resulting prospect is that industry is going 
to be straining itself to find new ways to step up production. 





** * XK 


How rapidly new measures will step up output is still uncertain. Chief 
drawback is a shortage in certain key materials and specialized equipment. Short- 
ages in certain types of skilled labor also are appearing. Shortage of ma- 
chine tools has become chronic. The magazine Steel reports supplies of that 
metal to be the shortest since the World War. Dearth of aluminum has been re- 
ported by at least one company, with 30 to 35 weeks required to get orders filled. 





Scarcity of aluminum ingots is denied in official circles, but "some delay 
in forgings" is admitted. Apprehension also is present over magnesium stocks, 
vital for the production of duralumin, the lightweight alloy used in airplanes. 
Fear of future shortages, under the expanded program, rather than any acute pinch 
at present, seems to be at the root of current complaints. 





Aluminum forgings present a special problem. Complicated designs often 
require a long time in revision and correction. Needed steel dies sometimes re- 
quire several months to complete, since they must be made by hand. This is one 
field in which the craftsman cannot be replaced by machinery. A further diffi- 
culty is that the number of forgings per plane has been increased from about a 
dozen to more than 200. This accounts in some measure for the slowdown in air- 
plane production. 


Total foreign trade in November held about even with that of October. Ex- 
ports declined from $344,000,000 to $328,000,000, while imports rose from $207,- 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


000,000 to $223,000,000. As compared with November, 1939, exports were up about 
12 per cent, imports down 5 per cent. Bulk of exports was in manufactured goods 
and munitions of war, with farm products still far below their normal percentage. 








Some of the changing conditions of our foreign trade are seen in recent an- 
nouncement of plans for increased food production in England. Under the new set- 
up, an attempt will be made to revive English agriculture through use of mech- 
anized equipment and cultivation of increased acreage, seeking to make the island 
self-supporting at least in meats and vegetables. This will further restrict 
the export market for agricultural products--very likely permanently--requiring 
surplus producers in this and other countries to turn to other fields. At the same 
time the continent of Europe under Hitler is attempting to increase output of farm 
products and raw materials to reduce dependency on outside sources. 











To meet this situation will require new markets. One step in this direction 
is the Brazilian trade council just established under the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission--first of 21 such councils to represent each of the American 
republics. Objects are to stimulate noncompetitive imports into the United 
States and encourage industrial development. Important point is that native in- 
dustrial production and consuming power will be increased, living standards will 
rise and demand for imported goods from the United States will increase, if plans 
succeed. 











Such a plan of sponsoring the economic advance of “backward peoples*--in- 
stead of merely exploiting natural resources and cheap native labor--may prove 
the clue to a new type of "imperialism" to which the United States can adhere if 
it "inherits" or associates more closely with the British Empire. 





* * * 


Business as the new year starts shows no sign of seasonal letdown, though a 
2 per cent decline is "normal" from December to January. Automobile production 
is slated to hold at 500,000 per month since dealer stocks have not yet been built 
up to the desired half-million mark. Registrations for the year just ended 
reached almost 32,000,000, a 4.4 per cent gain over 1939. Steel output after the 
Christmas holiday rebounded 15 points to 96 per cent, ignoring the New Year holi- 
day. Retail trade holds its pace. Farm income and rural retail sales continue 
well ahead of last year. Important developments in building are under way. 





A year-end survey shows increased activity in 57 per cent of the country's 
real estate markets, with prices up 5 to 10 per cent. Rents average higher for 
houses=--though not for apartments. Revival of speculative building by large op- 
erators is reported. Prefabrication of houses is being spurred by the “collapsi- 
ble" steel structures being erected by the Navy. A suggestive innovation in 
low-cost housing is the plan of the Alley Dwelling Authority in Washington for 
"adjusted rents," basing the rental charge upon the income and size of family-- 
need and ability to pay--instead of construction cost. 











Observers see likelihood of a new peak in the FRB industrial production in- 
dex for January. With the new defense speedup and prospects of a greatly ex- 
panded federal budget in 1941-42, it would not be surprising if the anticipated 
spring setback failed to materialize and if the Federal Reserve Board index for 


1941 should exceed even the rather high level of 135 suggested in these columns 
last week. 
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Some Future Historian 
May Find This Interestin g 


OME future historian, commenting on the remarkable way in which the con- 
S tinents of the western world were drawn together in our generation, may 
conceivably illustrate his point by recalling an event of December 23, 1940. 

On that evening, for the first time in all the long history of banking, 
the officers and employees of a national bank on /wo continents were united 
in one big meeting by the magic of National Broadcasting Company’s short 
wave radio. 

It was not a public affair—just a Christmas party of the National City 
Bank, held every year. But this year, when the Choral Society sang its 
carols, there was an unseen audience of 2159 men and women in 42 
branches all over Latin America; the annual Christmas greeting of the 
Chairman of the Board was heard as distinctly in Brazil and the Argentine 
as at the Home Office in New York. 

So, in spite of wars across the ocean, and indeed, partly as a result of 
these wars, the Americas are daily moving closer. Our Latin American 
branches are in a unique position to serve and advance this process. Stand- 
ing at the crossroads of commerce, they are staffed by men and women who 
speak the language, are familiar with the customs and know the trade con- 
ditions and opportunities in their respective countries. Many of them have 
been members of National City’s family since the bank opened its first 
overseas branch—in Buenos Aires in 191 4. 

In 26 years, they and we, have accumulated knowledge, judgment, and 
“know how” in respect to business in Latin America. 

We in New York—and the 2159 Nationa! City folks in Latin America 
are at your service in the New Year. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 69 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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ARGENTINA Canat Zone Cuba = + Fk Dominican Mexico .Repustic oF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Siesene Sy > Repustic Mexico City PANAMA 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) Ciudad Trujillo Peru Panama 


en Cue Cuatro Caminos Peso sea Lima Colon 
La Vega Puerto Rico 


Rosario Santiago Galiano 


Brazit 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos (Agy.) 
0 Pauw 


Valparaiso La Lonja 


Cotomsia 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


Established 1812 


Puerto Plata 

San Pedro de 
Macoris 

Santiago de los 
Caballeros 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


BRANCHES, AFFILIATES AND CORRESPONDENT BANKS IN EVERY COMMERCIALLY IMPORTANT CITY 


Urvucuay 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


OF THE WORLD 
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jor . 
Phoenix 
Palm Springs 
Arrowhead Springs 


California's 
Sun Festival 


@ Throughout the winter season, 
Santa Fe swift trains provide 
excellent service to the friendly 
desert country of Asizona and 
Southern California . . . sunniest 
spot in all these United States. 

On the famous Chief, there is 
a through daily streamlined Pull- 
man between Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Phoenix, Wickenburg, 
Castle Hot Springs in Arizona's 
Valley of the Sun. 

For Palm Springs and Arrow- 
head Springs, California (via San 
Bernardino), and Southern Cali- 
fornia's all-winter Sun Festival, 
there is excellent Service on the 
Chief, the Super Chief, and other 
fine Santa Fe trains between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

@ For details, just consult any rail- 
road ticket office or travel bureau. 


T. B. Gallaher 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
919 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, ob- 
tain a Government contract if you plan to 
employ homeworkers on the order. The 
Public Contracts Administrator states 
that, under the Walsh-Healey Act and 
Labor Department regulations, “manu- 
facturers” are defined as producers of 
goods on their own premises. 


* + 


YOU CAN, according to a federal cir- 
cuit court decision, deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, your share of the taxes 
levied on real estate you bought after lo- 
cal taxes were assessed to the former 
owner. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT imply in your adver- 
tising or labeling that the goods you sell 
are better than they actually are. For 
exemple, the Federal Trade Commission 
orders a knitting firm to cease labeling its 
cloth “50 per cent silk and wool,” be- 
cause buyers would believe that the cloth 
is composed of half silk and half wool, 
whereas in fact the cloth also had 50 
per cent cotton and other materials. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility for 
seeing that employes of an independent 
contractor, whom you engaged to repair 
your factory building, are paid in accord- 
ance with the Wage-Hour Law. The Wage- 
Hour Division holds that, if such a con- 
tractor underpays his workers, goods made 
in your plant while the repair work was 
going on are “hot goods” that cannot be 
shipped in interstate commerce. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, under a circuit court 
of appeals decision, recognize another 
union as bargaining agent for your em- 
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ployes, if the Labor Board has certified 
a rival union as the proper agent. Even 
if the new union claims to represent a 
majority of your workers, the court holds, 
a Labor Board proceeding must be used 
to change the agent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, take advantage of 
the five-year amortization allowance for 
a new defense plant even if you built the 
plant before the amortization provision 
became law. In one case the Attorney 
General advises that a shell-forging con- 
tractor may enter into a supplemental 
agreement whereby he can get a certificate 
of Government Protection and receive the 
amortization benefits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay excess profits taxes un- 
der the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1940 in 
installments, but excess profits tax re- 
turns must be filed and the first install- 
ment paid by March 15, 1941. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now import long-staple cot- 
ton and cotton waste without regard for 
import quotas imposed under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The President 
has suspended the quotas on cotton hav- 
ing staples of one and eleven-sixteenths 
inches or more. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as the guardian of a minor, 
transfer your ward’s stocks, held in your 
name, to the name of your ward without 
paying a federal stamp tax on the trans- 
action, if the law in your State vests legal 
title to the stock in your ward, rather than 
in you. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT yet safely express your 
opinion of unions to your employes. While 
some federal courts have held that an em- 
ployer’s right of free speech permits him 
to say what he pleases about unions, a re- 
cent circuit court decision holds that the 
right cannot be exercised if the employer’s 
statements have the effect of interfering 
with his workers’ choice of a union. 


& & # 


YOU CAN treat employes’ pension 
funds as employes’ trusts, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, even if there is no 
trust agreement, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau holds. 
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THE SPOKANE ARTA 5 
TOPS AS A TEST 
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\_ MARKET BECAUSE- 











CENSUS COUNT LIVING IN A ISOLATED FROM 
720,000 CONSUMERS DIVERSIFIED REGION OTHER MARKETS 


over 1930, the Spokane kinds are found here— 


Market today has a total Farming, mining and 
‘es \ 
population of 720,000— — lumbering centers, com- 
ao F4 M 


* enough consumers to con- munities with important 


— = 
With substantial gains ©) Communities of varied 
———{4, , 


stitute an adequate factories, towns with col- 








Spokane is over 300 miles 
distant from any other 
city of comparable size. 
Its Inland Empire is 
bounded .by four great 
mountain ranges. Test 
may be made without re- 
sults being affected by 
advertising and sales ef- 


sampling. leges and universities. forts elsewhere. 
METROPOLITAN AND AN A. C. NIELSEN COVERED BY JUST 
RURAL DWELLERS SURVEY MARKET TWO DAILIES 


Communities are varied The Spokane market is 


. . Sf ~*~ 
=o About half the one of the areas selected f \ 
population resides in ; ~ [ } 
smaller cities and towns for official tests by the \ 4 
ranging from very small A. C. Nielsen Company. MORNING AN 
hamlets to communities SUNDAY 


S tion’ 
of 15,000. Spokane has es eee 


122,462 population. The 
balance of the population 
resides on farms. 


largest and most success- 


ful manufacturers use 





Spokane as a test market. 





EVENING 


Dominating influence is 
secured in the Spokane 
Market by using Spo- 
kane’s two great dailies 
alone. Their combined 
week-day circulation is 
over 120,000. The Sun- 
day Spokesman-Review 
has a circulation of over 


90,000 


LOW MILLINE 


Because of this combination of 
factors the Spokane area is 
being chosen as a test market Pe mee, \ 

by an increasingly large num- 
ber of representative advertisers 
with products and sales plans to 


try out under practical conditions. 





RATE 


Last but not least, Spo- 
kane’s two daily news- 
papers offer thorough 
coverage of their isolated 
and diversified market at 
reasonable cost. On the 
basis of average daily 
circulation for four 
months ending July 31, 
1940 their milline rate 
was $2.58. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW Spokane Daily Chronicle 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Combined Daily Circulation 120,000.... An All-Time High 


Advertising Representatives--JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.--New York--Chicago--Detroit--Les Angeles--San Francisco. Color Representatives -- Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections -- Newspager Groups, Inc. 








WHAT CAN YOU DO | 


TO HELP EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS? 


| 
} 
| 


RODUCTION suffers when debt worries | 


lower the morale of a good employe. It’s 


important to you, as well as to him, that he be | 


able to borrow for emergencies. From the com- 
pany? That’s one solution to the problem of 
employe loans. 


But many companies have | 


neither the experience nor the resources to | 


make personal loans on a broad scale. In some 
plants, the employes, often with the help of a 
company executive, operate their own credit 
unions. 


Why we have Small Loan Laws 


But there are literally millions of workers to 
whom neither of these loan sources is available. 
These men and women must borrow elsewhere. 
That is the reason for the Small Loan Laws 
passed by most industrial states. These laws 
make possible the operation of the modern fam- 
ily finance company like Household Finance. 


How workers can borrow 


At Household Finance working men and women 
can borrow $20 to $300 without endorsers or 
,bankable security. No wage assignment is taken. 
The simple transaction is regulated by law in 


the interest of the borrower. A monthly install- | 


ment plan helps the borrower to repay out of 
income and without strain. 

The table below shows some typical loans 
and payment plans. The borrower may choose 
the payment plan which best fits his own needs 
and income. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 214% per month (less in many terri- 
tories). These charges are substantially below 
the maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 





WHAT BORROWER GETS 




















WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 12 16 

paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymts 

$ 20 $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 

50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 14.62 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 











Above payments figured at 24% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











We believe that families should avoid unnec- 
essary borrowing. Better management of fam- 
ily funds alone can solve many money problems. 
Through personal contact and practical book- 
lets on buying and budgeting, our staff of home 
economists strives to make consumers wiser 
managers and better buyers. Many schools use 
these Household publications as texts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
SS ee SSS SB SS SS SS SS SS Se eee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-A 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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Epritor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Query From England 
(by cable) 

Sir:—If you Americans can see that we 
are enduring all this wrecking of our 
homes, the killing of our women and chil- 
dren, in the interest of your security as 
much as of our survival, have we not the 
right to ask that you place your war in- 
dustry on a 24-hour basis? 
Liverpool, England WINDLE 


* + 


Strengthening the Hatch Act 

Sir:—Thank the Lord for Clarence 
Budington Kelland’s letter in The United 
States News, Dec. 13, and Ralph E. Hill’s 
comment in the Dec. 27 issue. Every 
person interested in honest government 
should copy those letters and send them 
to friends, and to Congressmen, requesting 
that such a law (disenfranchising all per- 
sons drawing federal money) be passed. 

If such a law is not passed soon, we 
shall have complete state socialism, as 
the Government will have so many in- 
dustries and activities that 50 per cent of 
the voters will be on the Government pay 
roll—then heaven pity the rest of us. 

St. Cloud, Fla. Epwarp PARRADEE 


* * * 


On Further Aid to Britain 


The following letters were received 
too late for inclusion in the symposi- 
um printed in the issue of January 3 
on the question, “Should or should 
not the United States loan or lease 
war materials to Great Britain?” 


Sir:—I heartily favor supplying Great 
Britain with all the war materials which 
we can create and spare in this pressing 
emergency. The method of payment 
should be left to Congress and no Execu- 
tive should have the power to loan or 
lease war materials belonging to the 
United States without the sanction of 
that body which is primarily responsible 
for appropriations. 

President Ray Lyman Witsur 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Sir:—Aid cannot continue indefinitely 
on a cash basis and I doubt whether we 
will find a fair basis for large-scale barter 
deals. Private financing is banned by 
law. To resort to Government loans 
would be to indulge in a form of self- 
deceit. 

Hence we are faced with the alternative 
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either of giving aid on a continually de- 
clining basis as Britain’s cash and other 
available consideration diminish or of 
making a gift or loan of war material. As 
between a gift and a loan there is little 
to choose, and, in the last analysis, the 
result for us is likely to be the same 
whichever form our help may take. 

I would favor legislation to authorize 
either a gift or a loan of war material, 
subject to such control as our needs for 
self-defense may impose, but keeping 
clearly in mind that our best defense is 
the maintenance of the British Empire. 
New York, N.Y. ALLEN W. DuLues 


* * * 


A Negotiated Peace 

Sir:—All very well for Senators Vanden- 
berg, Wheeler and Tydings, et al., (U.S.N., 
Jan. 3), to make their proposals for a 
negotiated peace, but how do_ they 
propose to meet the stern reality of 
Hitler’s attitude toward any kind of 
agreement whatsoever short of absolute 
compulsion? 

It’s the same old scrap-of-paper at- 


titude. The only peace plan that will 
insure peace is an_ all-nation’s pact, 
armament - implemented, with economic 


sanctions on the side, for all other na- 
tions to mobilize at once against every 
aggressor nation. 

The world now knows what it didn’t 
know in 1919, that peace pacts not so 
implemented are practically worthless. 
Rockaway Beach, Me. R. E. AMFerT 


* * * 


Work Dollar vs. Gold Dollar 


Sir:—I must thank you for telling us 
more about “work dollars versus gold 
dollars” in your last issue. (U.S.N., 
Dec. 27). 

We are sure the work dollar will win, 
and it will make equality possible; one 
hour of work is one hour of work in every 
place under the sun. No one will lament 
the gold dollar except the bankers. 

New York, N.Y. C. F. Brunner 


* & & 
Use of Irish Ports 
Sir:—The United States is making 


strenuous efforts to manufacture material 
for England. Because Ireland will not 
permit England to use her ports, a large 
percentage of this material goes to the 
bottom. Before trying to make more, why 
not try to protect what we have made? 
Could not the United States guarantee 
that England would return any Irish ports 
taken over? There must be some way that 
Ireland could be assured that such an 
agreement would be faithfully carried out. 
Vineland, N.J. C. Bonp 
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4 in St. Joseph, Missouri, a soda 
f 
. John N. Garner: cracker made its bow and walked 
e ee e 
off with the blue ribbon of fi 
- |Retiring Chief of on of firs 
e 
1 1 honors. Known, then, only 
. ‘Texas Dynasty 
1, in the West, the fame of Premium 
\r A pair of famous white eyebrows came ; 
g back to Washington last week to wind up Crackers spread until today they 
is a 38-year-long career on Capitol Hill. The 
e. eyebrows belonged to 72-year-old Vice are sold all over the 
Ss President John Nance Garner, better 
known to his friends and admirers as United States. It is the recognition 
“Cactus Jack” and the “Sage of Uvalde.” 
But even the famous eyebrows almost of their superb quality, flavor and 
1- failed of recognition at the White House 
a after an absence of several months. The freshness that has prompted house- 
a reason was a new gray fedora hat—a gift 
“y from Silliman Evans, publisher of the wives of each succeeding gen- 
of Nashville Tennesseean—which the Vice 
of President was wearing in place of his usual eration to demand them. That 
te wide-brimmed Texas sombrero. : 
Mr. Garner’s visit to the White House more Premium Crackers are being 
t- recalled his eight years of association with , PRE M { U M 
ill Franklin D. Roosevelt as No. 2 man in 4 te sold every day is evidence of the 
t, | the executive branch of the Government. ‘+ : 
‘ic i There had been the years of the Roose- > CRACKE RS consistent high standards of prod- 
a- | velt first term when the Vice President 
ry acted as a legislative field marshal in get- ucts identified by the National 
ting New Deal measures through Congress. 
r't Biscuit Company red Seal 
and that women are not fickle 
RT 
where quality is concerned! 
us 
Id 
Re 
in, @) N E PO U N D Bakers of Ritz, Premium Crackers, Uneeda Biscuit, 
wed National Biscuit Shredded Wheat, NBC Graham 
ty Crackers and Hundreds of Other Bakery Products 
- —Harris & Ewing 
ER sepiaeessiinl atime BAKED BY “NABISCO”=—NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
' Then there had been the later years when 
he was regarded as a New Deal foe. H A N D Y W A Y T Oo S U B S C R [ B E 
ing In all this time, Mr. Garner’s friends 
cal insist, he has remained personally on the The United States News 
not pest of terms with Mr. Roosevelt, whom | 2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
rge : bed re os Ss “ oe a “+l 
. asked about a reported disagreement with e e ° 
“ed } the President, he said: “You argue with Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 
Je? , your wife, but you don’t leave her, do you?” year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 
bee At any rate, when Mr. Garner came 
he back to Washington last autumn after Name 
~ spending the summer in Texas, the first 
- thing he did was to telephone the White 
ny House upon arriving. Address 
-— Mr. Garner’s career in Congress began 
City State 
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MU] f OF BUFFALO 
FAMILIES SPEND AS¢ 


OF EVERY RETAIL DOLLAR 


® Who spends the money that buys 85% 
of your goods in Buffalo? Actually only 
40% of Buffalo families wield this tre- 
mendous buying power. This is one of 


the stand-out facts developed in our 
12-year check of retail sales against popu- 


lation in New York’s 2nd largest market. 


@ In The Courier-Express you buy cover- 
age that is predominantly among _ those 
families buying the great proportion of 
your merchandise. It is therefore the most 
economical buy in Buffalo. Nearly every 
family that’s a first-rate prospect for you 
in a $381,000,000 spending group reads 
The Courier-Express consistently and with 
full confidence. For low-cost action, tell 
your story where there is extra buying 


power. Detailed facts await your inquiry. 


Courier-Express 


PROOF OF BUYING POWER 


5th in Men’s Wear lineage 
8th in Women’s Wear lineage 
. AMONG ALL JU. S. PAPERS 




















Deople of the Week 





in 1903, when Theodore Roosevelt was 
President. He was elected from a new 
Texas district which he, as a member of 
the legislature, had helped to carve out. 
He was re-elected to the same place 15 
times—the last time resigning to take his 
seat as Vice President in 1933. 

Rising to the place of minority leader 
during the Republican administrations of 
the twenties, Mr. Garner became Speaker 
of the House of Representatives upon the 
election of a Democratic House in 1930. 
As minority leader, he was the gadfly of 
the Republicans and the arch-foe of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. 
Later, as Speaker, he gave pain to Presi- 
dent Hoover when he sponsored a plan to 
spend billions on public works. 

So widespread was his reputation as a 
“radical” that during the 1932 campaign 
he was not permitted to make any 
speeches. As he described it later, “People 
shuddered at the idea of anything happen- 
ing to Roosevelt and having the ‘wild man 
from Texas’ take his place.” But “Garner, 
the wild man,” lived to become known as 
“Garner, the conservative.” 

With the passing of Vice President 
Garner from official life will go the leader 
and moving spirit of the powerful “Texas 


Dynasty.” The group includes Sam Ray- 
burn, now Speaker of the House; Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce; Grover B. 
Hill, Assistant Secreta y of Agriculture; 
Marvin Jones, until recently chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee; and 
five active committee chairmen in the 
House— Hatton W. Sumners, of the 
Judiciary Committee; Joseph J. Mansfield, 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee; 
Albert Thomas, of one of the Elections 
Committees; Fritz G. Lanham, of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds; and Martin Dies, of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities. 

In place of the old Southern type which 
Mr. Garner represents, a new type is rising 
—represented by such men as Senators 
Claude Pepper, of Florida, and Josh Lee, 
of Oklahoma. And in the Vice President’s 
seat, after January 20, will be an agri- 
cultural editor and farmer from Iowa— 
Henry A. Wallace. 

There will be a little less color, a little 
less liveliness, a little less human warmth, 
in Washington after January 20. For, 
down in Uvalde, retired to the silence of 
the great open spaces, will be “Cactus 
Jack” Garner. 
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Huzza For The 


By Our Expert on Confusion 


We see by the newspaper that came wrapped around last 
week’s meat order that Adolf Hitler says he is going to conquer 
the world and establish a “New Order”; and President Roose- 
velt says Hitler can’t and won’t lick the world, but vice versa. 

So, we take it, if Hitler stands for the opposite of what 
democracy represents, then we can look forward to the estab- 
lishment of a “New Dis-Order.” We are all for that. The old 
disorder has become so familiar it is almost orderly. 

Of course we have made progress. Last spring most of the 
national defense was “on order” and now it is in disorder. 

Disorderliness is the ideal life. Man was not created to put 
his used shirts in a laundry hamper and to roll up his worn 
socks neatly for the washwoman. What were floors made for? 
If humanity were not naturally disorderly, the whole filing 
cabinet industry would collapse. 

So then, in the new era of universal happiness after the war, 
the world will luxuriate in the “New Dis-Order,” in which 
everybody will be as confused as a tureen of spaghetti—only 
spaghetti will probably be called “liberty noodles” then. 

In the “New Dis-Order” war will be abolished, of course, 
except in cases of grave international conflict. A lurch in that 
direction has already been achieved by the No Foreign War 
Committee’s selection for its national chairman of Verne 
Martial. Maybe he doesn’t spell it that way, but it sounds 
alike. And, of course, the White Committee is the one that 
favors war, and everybody knows what that color stands for. 
Yes, indeed, dear hopeful reader, we are gradually getting 
ideally mixed up. 

Another hopeful sign is the Air Corps report that it has 
more airplanes than pilots. In the “New Dis-Order” that 
won’t be news. We will have an initial aerial defense of 
150,000 planes and no pilots. 

The draft law of the coming age will apply only to married 
men, who will have the option of voluntarily enlisting for 
twice as long as the period of compulsory service. That is 
expected to raise an army of 25,000,000 men if the hostess 
supply holds up. The Navy will be turned over to the Sea 
Sea Sea camps, obviously. 

We will really have to deport the Reds in the “New Dis- 
Order,” because they are always full of plans, and planning 
of any sort is going to anathema. 

The Eh, Eh, Eh, which pays farmers not to grow crops, 


Life In The New Disorder 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


‘New Dis-Order’ 












is too good to change, and, of course, the Oh, Oh, Oh De- 
partment will remain under the jurisdiction of Secretary Harold 
Itches as in the present. The gold-in-Kentucky system is an- 
other contribution to utter confusion which must be retained 
without alteration. In fact, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, there will be very little readjustment necessary when 
the “New Dis-Order” is attained. 

A long-standing controversy over daylight saving time will 
be settled to everybody’s befuddlement by making daylight 
saving end with daylight; all hours of darkness would be on 
standard time, which is plain common sense as you can see. 
This would completely ball up all railroad travelers; they 
would get on the wrong trains and ride to wrong destina- 
tions, thus promoting the See America First movement. Lest 
motorists think they will suffer discrimination, all highway 
signs and route numbers will be abolished. The United States 
will be such a lovely place, no one need care where he is 
going, anyhow; content to know that, any place he goes, he 
will be going crazy regardless. 

It may be a little more difficult achieving a world disorder 
than a domestic disorder. What with wars, earthquakes and 
no elections, Europe has not had our head start toward 
disorder. 

The United States of Europe everybody is talking about is, 
of course, essential to the “New Dis-Order,” but it won’t be 
a proper United States of Anywhere without a Washington, 
let alone who is in it. We don’t know how to get around that 
one, frankly. Or Franklin, rather. 

To promote peace and confusion, Germans will be allowed 
to speak only French, the French will be obliged to speak 
Italian, the Italians, Greek. That will make everything Greek 
to everybody except the Greeks, and, if they can run Europe 
as well as they can run Italians, they are a grave menace to 
perfect international disorder anyhow and had better not be 
admitted to the general confusion. 

Because there is no ice in Iceland and not even bird seed, 
let alone Hartz Mountain rollers in the Canary Islands, these 
two places are running neck and neck for the site of the 
capital of Europe, or the United States of Confusion. Inci- 
dentally, the state religion of the “New Dis-Order” will be 
Confusionism, of course. And as for youth, we'll send them 
all to the Sea, Sea, Sea camps with an admiral in charge. 
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Priorities vs. Plant Seizure . . . Seeking Means for 
Seizing Foreign Ships... Flaw in Nazi Peace Pledges 


William S. Knudsen is to become the 
definite No. 2 boss of defense, with 
Mr. Roosevelt remaining No. 1 boss, 
when formal powers are assigned. 


x * tk 


Labor’s Hillman will be subordinate 
to Mr. Knudsen in dealing with de- 
fense matters, and, in case of dis- 
agreement, will face one of two 
courses: (1) convince Mr. Knudsen 
by persuasion or (2) go to the White 
House. Disagreements thus far have 
been mild. 


xk 


The President is being told by some 
advisers that it is going to be next 
to impossible to get the American 
people to make a war effort without 
being in war. 


x * * 


Talk is heard that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation recently 
stopped purchase of tin from the 
Dutch and British East Indies for the 
Government stock pile. Reason: Price 
rose above 50 cents per pound, at 
which the corporation had agreed to 
buy all the tin it could get from that 
part of the world. This country al- 
ready had accumulated a year’s sup- 
ply. 
x *k 


Among notes of praise and support 
that came to President Roosevelt 
after his fireside talk, in which he pic- 
tured United States as the “arsenal” 
of nations resisting aggressors, were 
some from the nation’s biggest finan- 
ciers and businessmen who had been 
the President’s most bitter opponents. 


xk 


Attorney General Jackson is search- 
ing diligently for some legal method 
of gaining title to foreign ships in 
American ports so that this or an 
equal amount of shipping can be re- 
leased to the British. 


= 2 * 
Isolationists in Congress are having 
a very difficult time in finding a com- 


44 


mon viewpoint on which they can 
stand against Mr. Roosevelt in the 
new Congress. 


xx*ek 


RFC’s Chairman Schramm discovers 
a growing interest among business- 
men for plant expansion loans that 
suggests a speed-up in defense effort. 


xk tk 


Defense officials are reporting that 
one reason why some large industries 
have balked at defense contracts is 
found in their unwillingness to place 
on their companies responsibility for 
the wholesale contraction and dis- 
charge of workers that would follow 
peace. This barrier now is being 
skirted by organization of new com- 
panies. 


xxkek 


Chance that Sidney Hillman will suc- 
ceed in writing a labor clause into 
defense contracts is diminishing. 


xk 


Chances are that a compromise will 
be struck between the Federal Re- 
serve proposals and the White House 
on monetary policy. President is ex- 
pected to agree willingly to the sug- 
gestion that he surrender power to 
inflate the nation’s currency, but will 
never yield executive authority to 
shape the nation’s basic credit and 
money policies. 


x kk 


Advocates of labor law changes in 
Congress will get little help from 
Wage - Hour Administrator Philip 
Fleming during the current session. 
The administrator’s annual report is 
expected to suggest no changes in the 
law. Reason: Remedial legislation was 
sought at the last Congress, with the 
result that the administration almost 
lost control of the bills. 


x kk 


Reported is a debate within the La- 
bor Board on whether to carry the 
employer’s “free speech” issue to the 
Supreme Court in the Ford case. The 


Board ordered Ford to stop distribut- 
ing antiunion pamphlets to employes, 
but a circuit court refused to enforce 
the order. 


xx*ek 


One soft-pedaled objection to the 
Reuther plan for using surplus auto 
capacity on airplanes is the proposal 
to give labor equal representation 
with management on the supervisory 
board. Labor moves to obtain a voice 
in policy making, in fact, are the 
cause of much beneath-the-surface 
wrangling in the whole defense pro- 
gram. 


* 2 @ 


A defense program headache is the 
deluge of inventors and inventions 
that has descended upon the Army 
and Navy. Most of the proposals are 
crackpot ideas, but defense experts 
still don’t want to overlook anything. 
An attempt to separate invention 
wheat from inventors’ chaff is being 
made with the national inventors’ 
council, an adjunct of the Defense 
Commission. 


xk 


Not one, but several, American busi- 
nessmen carried word to the White 
House late in 1939 and early in 1940 
that Germany’s Goering was ready 
to promise that a way could be found 
to have Hitler step aside and to nego- 
tiate peace. Goering had told them 
so. On investigation by State Under- 
secretary Welles, these promises were 
found to be phony. 


xk 


There will be no commandeering of 
plants for defense production until 
after more gentle methods fail. Of- 
ficial word is that a recalcitrant manu- 
facturer first would be handed a 
compulsory priority order calling for 
delivery on his defense contract 
ahead of other deliveries. If he tried 
to cancel the contract, he would be 
given a compulsory order. If he ig- 
nored that, there is a good probability 
that his plant would be taken over. 
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 ” gevnad does it take to build the 
airplanes needed to defend 
America? 


First of all, it takes factories—new 
buildings. 


Next, it takes machines, 


And finally, it takes materials from 
every state in the union—everything 
from abrasives, acids, aluminum and 
antimony to tin, tungsten, turpen- 
tine, vanadium, wool and zinc. 


How are all these machines and 
materials gathered from the 
far corners of the country to 


. . ca kkKKK 
the factories where planes are ******* 


NOW — TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


built? 


The answer is the same that 
you get for any other industry 
—the American railroads do 
the job. 


According to one well-informed 
writer, “55 per cent of the 
average requirements for air- 
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plane production 


craft fabrication is shipped in excess 
of 1,500 miles for assembly.” 


At latest count, there were 79 air- 
craft manufacturers, scattered over 
20 states—and beyond this, there 
were 23 aircraft engine manufac- 
turers—scattered over 12 states. 


Now, despite the size of America’s 
aircraft program, it is not a big job 
to move the materials needed, mea- 
sured in tonnage. There are indus- 
tries which move a greater tonnage 


America’s railroads offer new, 
ment payment plan 
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of freight in a week than aircraft 
construction requires in a year. 


But in aircraft construction another 
factor is of particular importance, 
and that is reliability —accurate 
scheduling —on-time delivery. 


And on this point also, the American 
railroads are today at the highest 
point of efficiency in history. 


What they do for the airplane in- 
dustry, they do for the farmer, the 
merchant, and all the industries of 
America — they haul the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, 
4 the fuel that warms you, the 
x things you use every day, 
¢ handling America’s traffic so 
* smoothly that few people give 
* it asecond thought. 
* 
* 
” 
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That’s the best evidence that 
the railroads are America’s 
No. 1 transportation system in 
their competence as well as in 


_ 
? their size. 
«x 
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“lve bought 2,000,000 Ibs. 


of tobacco, ” says Arthur Noell, 


independent leaf buyer of Durham, N. C. 


“So I know fine tobacco-and that’s why | smoke Luckies!” 
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ALL OVER THE SOUTH, tobacco experts like Arthur Noell 
know Luckies pay higher prices to get the finer leaf. 

In buying tobacco, as in buying most other things, you get 
what you pay for. And Lucky Strike’s more expensive tobaccos 
are worth the money because they're m/der. 

Before the auctions open, Lucky Strike analyzes tobacco sam- 
ples—finds out just where and how much of the finer, naturally 
milder leaf is going up for sale—then pays the price to get it. 

That’s important to you, especially if you’re smoking more 
today. For the more you smoke, the more you want such a 
genuinely mild cigarette. 

Among independent tobacco experts—auctioneers, buyers 
and warehousemen—Luckies are the 2 to 1 favorite. Why not 
smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke? 








With men who know tobacco best—It’s Luckies 2 to | 





